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Welcome 
New Members 


Ottawa Area 


P. Adams/M. Sakellaropoulo 
Leia Atkinson & Family 
Janet Balcome 

Priya Morbia Boles & Family 
Carla Bums & Family 
Brian Buske 
Richard Carter 
Dennis Coffey 
Tiana Dargent & Family 
Carolyn Finlayson & Family 
Rowan Foot & Family 

Gatineau Area 

Cecile Antoine 
Genevieve Leroux & Family 

Ontario 

Sarah Irons 

Jane E. Laframboise & Family 
Nanette Norris 


Flenry Steger 

Chair, Membership Committee 
February 2019 & 


Sarah & Glen Hand 
Suzanne Hawkins 
Leslie Heyding & Family 
Alena Iouguina & Family 
Jennifer M. Line 
Lemuel Ng & Family 
Norah Nixon/Neil Irwin 
Erik Pohanka & Family 
Miranda Roche 
Sandra Znajda 

Nova Scotia 

Terrance Power 


Jasmine Veitch 
Lydia Wong 

LIBRARY - BIBLIOTHfcQUE 
CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NATURE 
mus£e CANADIEN DE LA NATURE 
P.O. Box 3443, Station D 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P 6P4 CANADA 


APR 0 5 2019 
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"Golden 
Anniversary" 

Membership List 1943-2019 



Joined in: 1943 

Dr. C. Stuart Houston 

Saskatoon SK 

1943 

Sheila Thomson 

Ottawa ON 

1956 

Dr. Charles D. Bird 

Erskine AB 

1957 

R.E. Bedford 

Ottawa ON 

1958 

F.R. & Joyce Cook 

North Augusta ON 

1960 

Dr. A.J. Erskine 

Sackville NB 

1960 

V. Bruce Collins 

Bancroft ON 

1961 

R.W. Nero 

Winnipeg MB 

1962 

Jo Ann MacKenzie 

Surrey BC 

1963 

Dr. T. Mosquin 

Balderson ON 

1964 

Ron Pittaway 

Toronto ON 

1965 

Dr. R.B. Curtis 

Manotick ON 

1965 

Dr. Hinrich Harries 

Sackville NB 

1966 

Dr. I.M. Brodo 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

Drs. A.H. & J.M. Reddoch 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

Daniel Brunton 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

Stephen Darbyshire 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

Miss. H. Friedericy 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

Heather Hamilton/David Gill 

Osgoode ON 

1967 

David J. Hobden & Family 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

A.J. Keith 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

E. Frank Pope 

Ottawa ON 

1967 

National Library of Canada 

Ottawa ON 

1968 

Dr. E.C.D. Todd 

Okemos MI U.S.A. 

1968 

Gordon M. Hamre & Family 

Yellowknife NT 

1968 

Ian & Jacqueline Nicholson 

Ottawa ON 

1969 

Jim & Anne Ginns 

Penticton BC 

1969 

Hans Blokpoel & Family 

Ottawa ON 

1969 

Jacques Bouvier & Family 

Hawkesbury ON 

1969 

Richard H. Kerbes 

Saskatoon SK 

1969 

Mr. & Mrs. David B. Lamperd 

Ottawa ON 

1969 

Iola M. Price 

Ottawa ON 

1969 

John Jake Ryan 

Ottawa ON 

1969 

Wayne P. Neily 

Kingston NS 
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The 140 th 'Annual Business Meeting 


Annie Belair 


Here are some highlights of the OFNC’s Annual Business Meeting (ABM) that took place 
on Tuesday, January 8, 2019, at the Neatby Building at the Central Experimental Farm: 


• Fifty-three Club members attended. 

• Treasurer Ann MacKenzie presented the annual Treasurer’s Report for 2017-2018: 

o There were no major changes to the Club’s finances in the last year, 
o Three notable donations from the OFNC were: 

■ $10,000 towards the publications of Birds of Nunavut. (See page 114.) 

■ $5,000 to the Ottawa-Carleton District School Board to enable more 
children to go to the MacSkimming and Bill Mason Outdoor Education 
Centres. (See page 75.) 

■ $4,500 to the Innis Point Bird Observatory to help hire a bander- 
in-charge for the 2018 Spring Migration Monitoring Program. 

(See T&L 52(4), page 219.) 

o Electronic tools are enabling the Treasurer and other volunteers to process 
OFNC financial items more efficiently, increasingly making payments by 
direct deposit, and accepting payments by direct bank transfer and credit card. 

• The committees’ annual reports were distributed for approval; committee chairs 
or members stood up when introduced and shared some highlights from the year. 

• Fenja Brodo, chair of the Nominations Committee, thanked Lynn Ovenden, who is 
stepping down from the Board of Directors after six years, the last three of which she 
spent as the Recording Secretary. Fenja also welcomed returning director Bev 
McBride and the new Recording Secretary, Elizabeth Moore, to the Board. 


• 2019 OFNC Board of Directors, as approved at this ABM: 
Executive: 

Diane Lepage, President 
Jakob Mueller, First Vice President 
Elizabeth Moore, Recording Secretary 
Ann MacKenzie, Treasurer 


Other directors: 

Fenja Brodo 
Robert Cermak 
Owen Clarkin 
Edward Famworth 
Catherine Hessian 


Anouk Hoedeman 
Diane Kitching 
Bev McBride 
Gordon Robertson 


Jeff Saarela 
Henry Steger 
Ken Young 
Eleanor Zurbrigg 


Ex officio board members: 

Annie Belair Dwayne Lepitzki 
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• There were also short presentations on notable OFNC news and events from 2018: 

o As the December 16 Ottawa-Gatineau Christmas Bird Count (CBC) was the 
100 th one. Bob Cermak, chair of the Birds Committee, talked about the history 
of the CBC and shared highlights of the centennial anniversary count and 
celebrations. (See page 92.) 

o Anouk Hoedeman, chair of Safe Wings Ottawa, provided an update on Safe 
Wings’ progress in promoting awareness of bird-building collisions and 
effective solutions. She spoke of the program’s unexpected expansion into 
providing rescue and rehabilitation not only for window collision victims, but 
for birds requiring care for other reasons as well, due to the high demand for 
such services. She added that everyone can make a difference by making their 
homes and offices safer for birds. Safe Wings is also always in need of more 
volunteers; see page 77. (Anouk received the 2018 OFNC Conservation 
Award for all her work; see page 65.) 

o Jakob Mueller, vice-president of the Club and chair of the Events Committee, 
talked about the successful September 16 outing at Mer Bleue for New 
Canadians, which had been organized with the Ottawa Community Immigrant 
Services Organization. There were about 30 participants and Jakob proudly 
explained that it’s because of such positive experiences that people’s negative 
perception of nature (such as the loathing and fear of snakes) can be changed 
to become, in the long run, an asset to conservation. (See T&L 53(1). page 4.) 

• Jakob then concluded the evening with a talk more typical of a monthly meeting: 
with a short slideshow entitled “Small Creatures, Big Impact’’, he described the 
seven salamander species that live in eastern Ontario and the important role they 
play in the deciduous and mixed forests of eastern North America. 


On top of my own notes, I used the minutes of the ABM, prepared by Lynn Ovenden, to 
write this short report. (Thank you. Lynn!) These minutes, the financial statements and the 
annual committee reports will be published in The Canadian Field-Naturalist. M 



The Eastern Red-backed Salamander (Plethodon cinereus) is usually the most abundant 
vertebrate in eastern deciduous forests, and comes in two common colour phases. 
Around Ottawa, however, it appears to be uncommon in many areas, and the "leadback " 
phase shown here seems to be the only colour phase present at many sites. 

As a group, salamanders play an important role in slowing the rate of 
decomposition and increasing the quality of forest soils, as the invertebrates they eat 
feed on fallen leaves and leaf mould. Photo by Jakob Mueller. 
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OFNC Committees 


0% 

for 2019 


Awards 


Conservation 

Macoun Field Club 

Eleanor Zurbrigg (chair) 

Owen Clarkin (chair) 

Rob Lee (chair) 

Irwin Brodo 


Ken Buchan 

Annie Belair 

Julia Cipriani 


Sandy Garland 

Barbara Gaertner 

Christine Hanrahan 

Christine Hanrahan 

Diane Kitching 

Karen McLachlan Hamilton 

Paul Johanis 

(rep on Board) 

Lynn Ovenden 


Greg Lutick 

Peggy Leger 




Jakob Mueller 

Jen Line 

Birds 


Fred Schueler 


Bob Cermak (chair) 

David Sebum 

Membership 

Lorraine Elworthy 

Ian Whyte 

Henry Steger (chair) 

(recording secretary) 


John Cooper 

Bemie Ladouceur 

Education and Publicity 


(treasurer) 


Gord Robertson (chair) 

Publications 

Tony Beck 


Fenja Brodo 

Jeff Saarela (chair) 

Rachelle Lapensee 

Sandra Garland 

Annie Belair 

Nick von Maltzahn 

Anneke Golemiec 

Dan Brunton 

Mark Patry 


Lynn Ovenden 

Carolyn Callaghan 

Sophie Roy 



Paul Catling 

Jenn Spallin 


Events 

Barry Cottam 

Jamie Spence 


Jakob Mueller (chair) 

Bill Halliday 

Nina Stavlund 


Julia Cipriani 

Diane Kitching 

Chris Traynor 


Owen Clarkin 

Dwayne Lepitzki 

Gregory Zbitnew 


Hume Douglas 

Amanda Martin 

(ex officio) 


Bev McBride 

Karen McLachlan Hamilton 




Elizabeth Robson-Gordon 

David Sebum 

Bird Records 



Ken Young 

Sub-committee 


Finance 

Eleanor Zurbrigg 

Michael Tate (chair) 

Ken Young (chair) 


Bruce Di Labio 


Ann MacKenzie (treasurer) 

Safe Wings Ottawa 

Rod Dubois 


Catherine Hessian 

Anouk Hoedeman (chair) 

Marcel Gahbauer 

Gillian Marston 

Susan Phillips 

Michelle Martin 



(recording secretary) 

Jon Ruddy 


Fletcher Wildlife Garden 

Christine Huppe (treasurer) 

Richard Waters 


Note: Rotating chair 

Heather Bryson 

Jeff Skevington (alternate) 

Ted Famworth 

Amanda Dookie 

Mark Gavvn (alternate) 

(rep on Board) 

Josee Emmerson 

Bemie Ladouceur (alternate) 

Sandra Garland 

Willow English 

Chris Traynor (alternate) 

David Hobden 

Diane Holmes 




Elizabeth Powles 

Terry McIntyre 

Bird Feeders 


Gordon Robertson 

Janette Niwa 

Sub-committee 


Henry Steger 

Cynthia Paquin 

Chris Traynor (chair) 

Eleanor Zurbrigg 

Christina Young 
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Take 


Chattel 


an 


dVOUJ 


NTEER® 



OFNC president 


Volunteering 

is generally a time when members 
work together as a team and play a vital role 
within the OFNC. Volunteering is also renowned for developing 
skills and promoting social interaction. It has lots of positive benefits, for the 
person and for the organization. 


Through volunteering you can challenge yourself: try something different, achieve personal 
goals, practice using your skills or even discover hidden talents. 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club is a volunteer-driven organization, where the work and 
commitment of our volunteers make up an immense part of what we are today. 

These passionate individuals dedicate their time to every facet of the club, either on the 
Board of Directors and/or on any of the eleven committees: Awards, Birds, Bird Records 
Sub-committee, Conservation, Education and Publicity, Events, Finance, Fletcher Wildlife 
Garden, Macoun Field Club, Publications, and Safe Wings Ottawa. Each of these 
committees would welcome your involvement, creativity, skills and ideas on how to 
make our great club even greater. 


Volunteer Opportunities 

In addition to volunteering in an executive capacity, there are many other ways you can get 
involved in the OFNC. These are areas where your knowledge and involvement would be 
most needed: 

• We are always looking for leaders for our outings and speakers for our monthly 
meetings. 

• The Education and Publicity Committee chair would welcome new members to 
help create trail maps, write short texts and work on other promotional projects. 

• The Awards Night group could use help with various tasks to make this yearly 
event an even greater success. 

• The Conservation Committee could use members who have interests in environmental 
legislative changes/notices and a desire to make a difference. 

• You could bring a unique perspective to the Events Committee with the 
planning and coordination of events. 

If you want to leam more about any of these opportunities or have your own ideas about 
how you can volunteer your time and skills to support our Club, please let me know by 
email at dlepagehibou@sympatico.ca. 

Join us and have fun! Most volunteers have a great time, regardless of why they do it. 
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The 2019 
OFNC 

Awards 

Night 


Article by Macoun Club Member Aidan Hogan 
Photos by Colin Freebury 

Every year, as February rolls around, we shake the ice off our fur and brave the cold outside 
our hibemacula, making our way through traffic and snow drifts to the welcome shelter of 
Saint Basil's Church. There, food, wine, and camaraderie await us. The OFNC Awards, 
formerly known simply as the Soiree, is a welcome change of pace for most of us. occurring 
at a time of year that many people would consider too cold to go outside. 



Awards Night has only gotten better with 
age, with delicious food, wine 1 can only 
assume was good (after all, it was hand¬ 
picked by the Sebums), and a myriad 
array of photographs and presentations 
to keep us entertained and provide topics 
of conversation. This year was one to 
remember, with every award ending up in 
the hands of someone extremely deserving, 
and a nature quiz so despotic it included 
things from here to California! 

Photo: David Sebum serving wine to 
fellow OFNC members at Awards Night. 

Illustration above: Retro Party Mouse! 

This mouse , who is obviously having quite 
a good time, was used on the inserts 
announcing the Soiree in T&L in the late 
80s and early 90s. Artist: Marc Guertin. 
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THE AWARDS 

Member of the Year: Gregory Zbitnew 

Gregory undertook a task that can only 
be described as a labour of love, and to 
show our appreciation, we showed him 
a bit of love ourselves. In 1977, which 
is a great deal of time before I was even 
bom (although it is a time many of you 
probably remember), two local bird 
aficionados named Paul Matthews and 
Richard Poulin wrote a series of articles 
for Trail & Landscape entitled “How to 
See 200 Species of Birds in the Ottawa 
Area this Year.” The article, though 
detailed, is now quite outdated. And that 
is where Gregory stepped in. After a couple of gentle nudges, he admits, he agreed to 
rewrite the article, and we were gifted with a useful and comprehensive birding resource, 
entitled “How to Find 250 Bird Species in the OFNC Study Area in a Single Year”. Not 
only did he enlarge the article far beyond its original publication, he also added 50 species. 
50! Published in 2018, with photographs by Jacques Bouvier, an article appeared in every 
issue, starting in volume 52, number 1 all the way through to a brilliant finish in 52(4). 

The articles pertained to the season they were released in, and included where you could 
find recent sightings (mentioning sites like eBird), as well as definitions for common, 
uncommon, and rare birds. In each article, Gregory included the best and second best 
places to spot a few noteworthy species, plus places to spot more seasonally-inclined 
specialty birds. You may be taken aback at how much work this is, and honestly, 

I agree. But it's not done yet. In the last edition, winter, he included a chart that told you 
when, where, and how to find all 250 species. At a glance, any birder with eyes (generally 
a prerequisite) can find the bird they’re looking for in the table and leam where to look for 
it in nature. When I first saw' it I was flabbergasted. 1 had to know what it felt like to make 
something so massive. He said this: “My comments are not, perhaps, representative of 
what other people might say. I spent most of the last 10 years of my working career 
writing and reviewing documents. I actually like w riting, so the process as a whole was 
enjoyable, although it did take quite a bit of time. I like to imagine that I am reasonably 
good now, although I cannot say how good I was 20 years ago. While writing took some 
time, I was intimately familiar with the material so I could create it directly from my 
knowledge.” I don’t think anyone could have said it better. 

George McGee Service Award: Henry Steger 

On a fateful day in 2001, Henry Steger was soon to retire when, out of the comer of his 
eye, he spotted a newspaper which took him down a rabbit hole he probably never thought 
he would follow. That paper led him to the Fletcher Wildlife Garden, and later, to volunteer 
and become a member of the OFNC. Though a mineral processor and chemist, Henry had 
fallen in love with botany all the way back in 1981, and has chased it ever since. And what 
better place to find plants than the Fletcher Wildlife Garden? In 2002, he joined the 
management committee, and undertook the task of creating a database for the FWG 
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Henry' receiving a plaque and the George 
McGee Service Award Trophy from Diane. 


library. In 2017, he participated in the 
renewal strategy for the amphibian pond, 
alongside the re-planting and weeding that 
needed to be done! In 2006, the Membership 
Committee was about to lose its chair, and 
Henry graciously accepted the position, only 
to stumble upon an archaic, befuddling and 
complicated database! Unfazed by this nigh- 
eldritch system, Henry took up the challenge 
and reworked the whole thing from the 
ground up! He now runs the membership 
listings, sends out the monthly info email, 
and prints the Trail & Landscape mailing 
labels quarterly. Henry also prepares the 
"Welcome New Members” page and the 
“Golden Anniversary Membership List” 
page which celebrates long-standing 
members in T&L. Henry is quick, clever, 
and willing to say what’s on his mind, all on 
top of a skillset that makes you wonder what 
he can 7 do. Thanks for everything, Henry! 


Conservation Award: Anouk Hoedeman 

"This award recognizes an outstanding 
contribution by a member in the cause of 
natural history conservation in the Ottawa 
Valley, with particular emphasis on activities 
within the Ottawa District.” 


Last year we celebrated David Sebum fighting 
for our aggressive little reptilian allies, the 
Snapping Turtles. It is only fitting then, that 
with a small victory for the land and water 
creatures, we turn our gaze upward and take to 
the skies with Safe Wings Ottawa. Safe Wings 
was originally established by Anouk 
Hoedeman as an Ottawa branch of the Toronto 
Fatal Light Awareness Program (FLAP for 
short) in 2014, but it rapidly became its own 
organization and evolved into the guardian 
and voice of our little valley’s avian aeronauts. 

We all know how dangerous many human 
structures are to birds, who unwittingly careen Anouk and Diane. 
into our clear glass windows in a bid to go 

through buildings. Glass panes do not exist naturally in our world, and it is entirely unfair 
that we don’t even put marks on windows to warn birds that they’re dangerous. Safe Wings 
estimates that 250,000 birds collide with glass every year in Ottawa, but only documents 
roughly 3,000 of these every year, while the rest go unseen and unnoticed by humans as 
they plummet towards the earth below the gentle skies. Those numbers are far too high. 
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But Anouk believed we could make a difference, and, dear reader, Anouk proved herself 
right. After a long fight, we earned for our feathery flying friends the “Protocol for 
Wildlife Protection during Construction”. To put it simply, bird-friendly zoning and 
building codes. Through her ground connections, from security guards to groundskeepers, 
Anouk helped establish a safety net for birds who survive collisions. Anouk has gone the 
extra mile to care for the living birds they rescue, going so far as to get federal and 
provincial permits and grants for medications and medical supplies to treat her sky-bound 
patients, and to turn the third floor of her house into a makeshift ICU fit to care for every 
Aves occupant from Raptors and Ravens to Finches and Hummingbirds. The look on her 
face at the mention of her bird hospital led me to believe that she had plenty of stories to 
tell, and when I inquired further, she said: “You notice a lot more things about birds when 
they're in your hands than what you see when they’re up in the trees.” Those things 
included the ability to instantly 
recognize what a crow skull looked 
like as she continued with: “At the 
nature quiz over there, I saw the crow 
skull and instantly I knew, hey, that’s 
a crow skull. I was confused at how 
no one else could get it, until I 
remembered that they probably 
haven’t had a crow dangling from 
their neck during an examination! It 
gives you a special kind of 
perspective.” 



From the Despotic Nature Quiz: Anouk identified 
this bird skull easily, because of her many 
encounters with injured birds. 


Mary Stuart Education Award: Bill McMullen 

“This award is given to a member, non-member 
or organization, in recognition of outstanding 
achievements in the field of natural history 
education in the Ottawa Region.” 

As a student myself, this award always means 
a lot to me. Having educators who care about 
natural history, and integrate it into the way 
they teach, is extremely important for today’s 
youth who are growing up in a society in the 
midst of a rapidly changing technocentric 
earth. That is why I am pleased to present 
Bill McMullen, winner of the 2019 Mary 
Stuart Education Award. Bill is a primary 
school teacher at the Trillium Public School 
in Orleans, and a devoted nature photographer. 
He interweaves his lessons with the world 
around his students, teaching them to be astute and curious observers and respectful of all 
that is so fascinating around them, both inside the classroom and out. From his wonderful 
photographs to the real thing. Bill makes sure his class can see nature in all its marvelous 
beauty, even providing them with orienteering skills: the art of finding your way in the 
wildest places, which gives children something this world does not always provide enough 
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of: confidence. But Bill’s skills aren’t trapped in the classroom. Bill goes above and 
beyond to provide his photographs and videos to the world, putting them online for all to 
behold, and donating dozens of his pieces to the MacSkimming Outdoor Education Center 
for their own use. You could tell he was proud of that by the smile on his face when it was 
mentioned during the ceremony. I asked him about the philosophy of his teaching style, 
and why he chose to adopt it, and he responded, “It’s about getting students outside, but 
more than just out there. It’s about getting them out there and connected to the natural 
world and our natural history.” From all the students who are more interested in the 
learning outside the classroom w indow than within it, I give you my sincerest thanks. 


President’s Prize: Ann Mackenzie 

“The President’s Prize is given to a member, chosen by the president of the OFNC, for 
typically outstanding, and often unorthodox, support and contribution.” 


Ann Mackenzie (who unfortunately could not be at Awards Night) won the President’s 
Prize this year for something highly worthy of recognition: she took on the most daunting 
task of Financial Champion. Over the course of many years, Ann has served the Club in 
many roles, including President in 2012-2013; she currently holds the title of Treasurer. 
Ann saw that the Club needed to establish a system of financial management and 
control for the Club’s money to ensure that it would continue to be spent prudently and 
w isely over the coming years. She promoted financial responsibility, accountability, 
and professionalism, eventually revolutionizing how the Club’s finances are run. Ann 
proposed an increase in annual fees for the first time in, get this, 18 years, a move 
that w as both brave and necessary. In the face of changes to the Ontario Not-for-Profit 
Corporations Act, Ann rewrote the ancient bylaws and articles of the Club’s constitution, 
and called for every committee to revise their Terms of Reference! On top of all that, Ann 
supported and aided in the project to create an online access to The Canadian Field- 
Naturalist in an effort to lower costs, as well as implementing an additional fee for paper 
copies. And the list goes on: adding additional aides and advisors to support the treasurer, 
creating an investment policy, and even creating a Directors’ Flandbook for fellow board 
members to access online. If there’s something managerial that Ann hasn’t excelled in and 
revised, feel free to let her know. She is, quite apparently, unstoppable. 



James Fletcher Award: Thomas Keinichen 


The James Fletcher Award is awarded to the 
authors of the best paper published in a volume 
of The Canadian Field-Naturalist. The award 
for volume 131 was presented earlier in 2018 
by the Publications Committee and was simply 
announced at Awards Night. The w inner was 
Thomas Reimchen for “Diverse Ecological 
Pathways of Salmon Nutrients Through an 
Intact Marine-terrestrial Interface”, an excellent 
paper that describes the flow of nutrients from 
salmon in spawning streams throughout the 
food w'eb in both aquatic and riparian habitats 
in British Columbia. Rob Alvo, who was once again emcee extraordinaire, 
pointed out that he knew of Thomas’s earlier work (in the 70s!) on Red-Throated Loons. 


Emcee Rob Alvo, about to taste Priya 's 
pine bark bread. 
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Macoun Club Projects 

We had an amazing array of Macoun Club presentations 
this year: a research project on wasps, an encyclopedic 
presentation on beavers, a compendium of plants which 
are both edible and local, and a look into the lives of the 
California monarch, a monarch not unlike our own 
outside of the fact that it was blessed enough to be born 
somewhere that doesn’t become an icy wasteland for 
five months a year. 

Priya, a new member this year, put on a dazzling display 
of botanical prowess with her “Edible Plants of Eastern 
Canada” presentation, complete with evidence in the 
form of pine bark bread (and goat cheese). Priya was a 
hit! After all. it isn’t every day you get to eat a project! 



Diane Lepage congratulating 
Priya for her project on edible 
plants. 






Genevieve, who has recently moved here from California, 
started off her first year in the Club with an orange and black 
bang with her project on the California monarch. Hailing all 
the way from a land where the sun comes around more than 
four times a month in the winter time, the California monarch 
is the western seaboard cousin of our monarch butterfly! 


Chatting with Niccolo about wasps! 


Niccolo, the Macoun Club’s resident bug-lover, 
put on a display about wasps of entomological 
prowess. He brought in several different species 
of wasps (deceased, thankfully), and even more 
impressively, an entire wasps nest, acquired 
through means best left to the imagination. 

He had skillfully removed a few sections for 
a view of one of nature's most impressive 
(and painful) 
architects! 


Genevieve, expertly- 
discussing Monarch 
conservation matters. 


Sapiantha, with a presentation 
titled “My Dam Beaver 
Project”, was given the 
distinct honour of having our 
national rodent flood her 

backyard. With plenty of facts about beavers around 
the world, Samantha completed her presentation 
with a piece of one of the beaver-cut trees! 

My personal favourite 
fact was the staggering 
(non-native and invasive) 
beaver population in 
Chile and Argentina, 
clocking in at 200,000! 


















Awards Night Photo Contest Winner: a mother fox and her kit in the Pontiac, Quebec, 
taken on May 18, 2018, by Hans Blokpoel. 

Right photo: David Wray (in plaid), organizer of the photo contest, handing Hans his prize. 


Photo Contest 

Of the amazing photographs this year, the 
winner was Hans Blokpoel, with Mother 
Fox and Kit. His comment on the photo 
was: “I saw the kit, and instantly set up my 
camera. The mother hadn’t spotted me yet, 
and the baby wasn’t old enough to be afraid 
of me. She came over and stood by him, 
and she saw me. She gave me a look that 
said, “What the heck are you doing here?!” 
while the kit played at her feet. The light 
illuminated their fur perfectly, and she just 
looked at me as I looked at her. 1 got lucky.” 



Runner-up: Turtles at Mud Lake, May 2018, 
by Gord Robertson: a Snapping Turtle 
“sharing ” a log with Midland Painted Turtles. 



Totally-not- 

president-of-the- 

Macoun-Club, 

Gabriel 

McMurren. 


Detective Gabriel's Dire Warning to Us All 

Before the awards ceremony commenced we had a presentation from 
the very brave detective and totally-not-president-of-the-Macoun-Club, 
Gabriel. He delivered a dire warning about a dangerous insurgent 
group known as the “Macoun Club”. This group of ne’er-do-wells 
recruits the young, from the ages of eight to eighteen! So nefarious! 
They are led by their incredibly clever and evil leaders, who go 
under the aliases of Rob. Diane, Barbara, Annie. Peggy and Jen. 

They instill in their minions a knowledge of nature so wide-spread it 
is rumored that you can’t beat even new members in any sort of trivia 
game! Worst of all, their club emphasises skills pertinent and 
conducive to play in the outdoors! Truly barbaric! (See page 72.) 

These dire matters aside, Gabe’s speech was most original. The 
raucous laughter and cheering signaled that a heartfelt message about 
the Macoun Club’s impact was brilliantly delivered, all with an 
impressively straight face! Any judge would give a speech like that a 
perfect ten. Well done, Gabe! H 
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The Macoun Club 
President’s Speech at 
the 2019 Awards Night 


Gabriel McMurren 
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Annie Belair 


The OFNC has in its hands another beautiful photo 
book, full of stunning pictures of birds, mammals, 
amphibians, reptiles, insects, plants, mushrooms - 
and most importantly, of Ottawa schoolchildren 
having a fabulous time at the MacSkimming and Bill 
Mason Outdoor Education Centres. 

It is a token of gratitude sent by the 
Ottawa-Carleton District School Board 
for the donation it received from the 
OFNC: $5,000 for the 2017-2018 
school year, to enable more children to 
go to the MacSkimming and Bill 
Mason Outdoor Education Centres. 
This is the second year of the OFNC 
initiative to contribute $5,000 per year, 
for 5 years, using money from the 
Violetta Czasak bequest. 

The OFNC is very happy to hear that 
in 2017-2018, 316 students were able 
to go and connect with nature! 

Last year, the school board gave the 
OFNC a photo book from the 2016- 
2017 school year, and students from 
Centennial Public School sent 
drawings, comments and their list of 
observations; see Trail & Landscape 
52(1), page 13. M 


Photo credits: Staff of the 
Ottawa-Carleton District School Board. 








How Many Birders Does it Take? 
- Part II - 

Chris Traynor 

How many birders does it take 
to move a bird feeder? Well, 
not as many as the last time! 

In a 1998 article in Trail & 

Landscape ( Volume 32(1), 
page 40), it was noted that in 
November 1997, a very large 
number was needed: 11. But on 
October 6, 2018, we managed 
to trim that number down to 
just three. 

At the beginning of October, Roy Millen, who has been the guardian of the Jack Pine Trail 
feeder, informed me that the tree to which the feeder pulley system was attached had come 
down in the September 21 storm. Roy and 1 went out to assess the situation and found 
another suitable tree. With Bob Cermak on hand, we managed to get the system up and 
running again a few days later. It was no easy task: pulleys, wires, baffles, ladders, hammers 
and nails. Who would have thought installing a feeder would be such a production? 

Roy has been maintaining this feeder for forty years! At 85, Roy feels that his ladder 
climbing days are behind him. Imagine! During Roy's tenure, bird populations have 
certainly changed a lot in the Ottawa region, but you'll always find some feathered 
company on the trails at Stony Swamp. Hopefully, OFNC members will continue to enjoy 
this feeder through whatever changes nature has in store for us here in Ottawa. H 



Part of the 1997 crew in T&L 32(1) (from left to right): 
Chris Traynor, Mike Tate, Roy Millen, Bruce Di Labio 
and daughter Julie-Anne, Colin Bowen, Mathew 
Owers, Cendrine Huemer. 


2018 Overhaul. Left photo: Chris Traynor (up the ladder) installing the pulley system with 
assistance from Roy Millen. Right: Bob Cermak discussing squirrel baffles with Roy. 









HELP SAVE BIRDS 


one window at a time 



Safe Wings Ottawa needs volunteers! 

• Monitor buildings for window collisions 

• Rescue birds 

• Transport injured birds 

• Advocate for bird-friendly buildings 

• Outreach and education 

If you are interested in any of these tasks, or would like to help 
us in any other way, please contact volunteer@safewings.ca. 

Sign up for our email alerts at safewings.ca/alerts 
to receive notifications when we need drivers or rescuers. 

Learn about collisions and how to prevent them at safewings.ca. 


613 - 216-8999 

info@safewings.ca 

safewings.ca 


H 


SAFE 

WINGS Bird CoUision 

* vj O Research, Prevention 
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How Far Can an 
Alien Plant Reach? 

Julia Charlebois, M.Sc. (University of Ottawa) 

Currently Ph.D. student, University of Toronto 


A project supported in part by the 2016 OFNC Research Grants Program. 


SCIENTIFIC BACKGROUND AND 
REASONING FOR THE EXPERIMENT 

One of the major goals in plant invasion 
research is to understand the impact of alien 
plants on native plant pollination success. 
Because the majority of flowering plants 
rely on animal pollinators in order to 
reproduce, and because flowering plants 
can interact both positively and negatively 
through shared pollinators, the introduction 
of new flowering plants into a flowering 
community can lead to changes in 


pollinator behavior and demographics that 
have the potential to alter the reproductive 
success of native plants. Many studies have 
investigated the influence of a given alien 
plant on a target native plant of interest. 
Almost all these studies examine the 
influence of the alien plant on native plant 
pollination by observing visitation (i.e. the 
rate at which pollinators land on flowers) 
and/or seed set (i.e. the actual realized 
reproductive output of a plant) in the 
presence and absence of the alien. 
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Photo ofpart of the field site in Bouchette, QC, looking southeast along the road. 
The land on both sides of the road was usedfor the experiment. The predominantly 
yellow colour in the photo is due to the dominance of Canada Goldenrod 
(Solidago canadensis) at the field site. Photo by Julia Charlebois. 


This type of approach poses a major 
problem that my own work was designed to 
address. These studies rely on comparing 
visitation rates and/or seed set in the 
presence of the alien plant vs. the absence 
of that alien plant. The “presence” and 
“absence” of the alien plant has to be 
defined spatially — that is to say, a 
researcher has to decide how close the alien 
needs to be to the native plant of interest to 
qualify as “present”, and how far the alien 
plant needs to be in order for it to qualify as 
“absent”. One of the two data chapters of 
my thesis was a meta-analysis (i.e. a study 
of studies) of this sort of studies: 
1 demonstrated that how researchers had 
defined “presence” and “absence” of the 
alien plant significantly influenced whether 
they found that the presence of the alien 
improved, did not affect, or reduced 
visitation rates and/or seed set of native 
plants'. In other words, how close an alien 
plant is to the native plants affects whether 


the native plants receive more, the same, or 
less pollination services. 

Based on those findings, 1 hypothesized 
that an alien plant can both increase and 
reduce the pollination services to a native 
plant at the same time and in the same 
environment, depending on distance 
between the alien plant and the native. 

There are many good reasons to believe that 
this is possible — and, indeed, likely. 
Landscape ecologists have suggested that 
because interactions take place in real space, 
and because foragers such as pollinators 
should make decisions that maximize the 
quantity of nectar and pollen collected for 
their flight effort, the presence of an 
attractive resource patch, such as a stand of 
an alien plant, should have different effects 
on pollinator behavior at different distances. 
By extension, the effect of that attractive 
patch of resources on adjacent plants should 
also depend on proximity to the patch. 


1 Charlebois, J.A., and Sargent, R.D. 2017. No consistent pollinator-mediated impacts of alien 
plants on natives. Ecology Letters 20(11): 1479-1490. 
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DESCRIPTION OF EXPERIMENT 

In spring 2016,1 set out to find two things: 
(1) a source of alien plants that 1 could pot 
and transport, while also being able to 
control their reproduction to avoid 
introducing them at a field site, and (2) a 
huge field site that could accommodate an 
experiment taking place over large distances. 

1 was very fortunate to get in touch with an 
agronomist posted in Maniwaki. She was 
able to put me in contact with a cattle 
farmer in Bouchette, QC, who had a pasture 
overtaken by bull thistle (Cirsium vulgare). 
Bull thistle is a nectar-rich, attractive- 
looking plant. It is classed as a noxious 
weed in Quebec. And, because it produces 
its seeds in large seed heads, it is easy to 
collect the seeds before they can disperse. 
All these things made it an excellent choice 
for my target alien plant. 

With two field assistants and a store of plant 
pots borrowed from the department 
greenhouse, I drove down to the farm and 
dug up hundreds of bull thistles, which 
were potted and maintained at my parents’ 
home near Gracefield, QC. 

The agronomist was also able to put me in 
touch with the owner of the perfect field site: 
an abandoned hay farm in Bouchette, QC: 
200 acres of land, without bull thistle, 
which had not been hayed for many years 
and had consequently naturalized into a 
classic old field habitat. The owner gave me 
permission to use her land, and so I was 
able to go forward with the experiment. 

The experiment consisted of my placing an 
experimental population of 15 potted bull 
thistles at a random location at the site (my 
assistants and I placed a grid of guiding 
poles at the site early in the season in order 


to make the coordinate system I was using 
easier to execute). These potted bull thistles 
had to be carried in by hand, which was a 
grueling job - particularly since there’s 
almost no part of a bull thistle that isn’t 
covered with big, pointy spines! Once the 
15 bull thistles were in place, they were left 
for two days, to give the local pollinators 
time to find this patch of attractive flowers. 
On the third day, I established 1-metre 
round plots at 5, 10, 15, 20, 30, 40, and 
50 metres from the population, along 
random compass bearings. At each of these 
round plots, my assistants and I observed 
pollinator visitation rates to the native 
flowers in the plots. After we finished 
observing, we moved the potted thistles to 
a new random location in the field, 
swapping out any individuals that had 
stopped flowering, and removing all 
flowering heads that were done flowering 
and would go to seed. Map 1 shows the 
field site and an example of a top-view of 
one replicate (i.e. one iteration of the 
above-described process). I repeated this 
experiment as many times as possible 
throughout the summer, because the only 
way to find a pattern is to do the same thing 
many times and find the generalities 
amongst those repetitions. 

We identified pollinators down to the 
functional group. A functional group of 
pollinators is a group of pollinators with 
similar biology, anatomy and behavior. The 
functional groups we counted were: ants, 
honeybees, bumble bees, solitary bees and 
wasps, dipterans (flies), and other visitors. 
The “other” category included small 
numbers of skippers, butterflies, moths, 
hawkmoths, beetles, ambush bugs, and 
inchworms. 
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Map 1. 

Field site (A) with major relevant features. 

Top view (B) of how one iteration of the experiment looked. 

The direction for each plot was randomly chosen for each replicate, so no 
two replicates ever had the same spatial relationships between the plots. 
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Collage on opposite page: Assorted floral visitors. From top left: sweat bee, Augochlorella 
aurata (Halictidae); ant (Formicidae); Common Drone Fly, Eristalis tenax (Syrphidae); 
Brown-belted Bumble Bee, Bombus griseocollis (Bombidae); Hobomok Skipper, Poanes 
hobomok (Hesperiidae); fly (Diptera); honeybee, Apis mellifera (Apidae); beetle, 
Brachyleptura rubrica (Cerambicidae); flower Jly (Syrphidae); leafcutter bee. Megachile 
sp. (Megachilidae); Virginia Ctenucha, Ctenucha virginica (Erehidae); flower flv, 
Toxomerus sp. (Syrphidae). All photos by Julia Charlebois. 


WHAT DID I FIND? 

The Bad 

I ended up without statistically significant 
results to answer my primary question. 
I found no statistically significant 
difference by distance from the bull 
thistles, nor by distance from the bull 
thistle and pollinator functional group. 
Unfortunately, this result does not mean 
that there is no distance-dependent effect 


of the alien plants on native plant 
visitation rates. Visitation rates were 
highly variable in this experiment, and 
consequently the results are ambiguous — 
it is upclear whether there was no effect, 
or whether 1 simply could not detect it due 
to the statistical effect of variability on my 
ability to detect a significant difference 
between groups. 


Statistical effect of variance on ability to detect a difference between groups 

When data are highly variable, our estimate of the average value gets wider, and that 
reduces our ability to detect differences between estimates. As a simple analogy: if I want 
to test whether there is a significant difference in the average height of men and women, 
I would go out and measure heights of men and women and compare them. The factors that 
affect my ability to detect a significant effect are: 

• Sample size (i.e. how many people do I measure. Results are more likely to be 
statistically significant with a larger sample size.) 

• The actual size of the difference between men’s and women’s heights (i.e. is there no 
difference, a difference of an inch, or a difference of five inches. A very small 
difference is harder to detect than a very large one.) 

• The variance in sample (i.e. how different are the heights among men, and the heights 
among women. When these differences are bigger, it is harder to detect a difference.) 

If sample size and the actual difference between the two groups are the same, it is still 
harder to detect a difference under scenario (A) in the figure below than under scenario (B). 



Average = 5'6" ± ~4" 



5*8- 5'5' 5’6" 5*4' 5*7* 

Average = 5'6" ± ~1.5" 



Average = 5'8" ± ~4" 



5'10" 5'7" S'8" 5*6* 59" 

Average = 5'8” ± ~1.5" 


Hard to detect difference 


Easy to detect difference 
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Many things in biology are more like 
scenario (A) than scenario (B); visitation 
rates of pollinators are extremely variable, 
much more so than in the example above. 
In my experiments, visitation rates ranged 
from 0/hr, all the way up to 232/hr, and the 
average visitation rate was 15.6/hr. With 
variation this large, in order to detect a 
significant difference, even if there is one, 
at least one of two things must be true: (1) 
the difference to detect is massive, or (2) 
the sample size is very large. Unfortunately, 
neither (1) nor (2) is true for my experiment. 

My results (no significant effect of distance 
from the thistles on visitation rates to native 
plants) could mean that there is no distance- 
dependent effect of alien plants on native 
plant visitation rates, but they could also 
mean that the difference is not massive or 
the sample size not large enough to detect 
an effect. In other words, I didn't disprove 
or support my hypothesis - instead, my 


results were simply inconclusive. 
Inconclusive results are very unsatisfying, 
as they cannot be interpreted scientifically. 
It was tremendously disappointing to end 
up with results like this. 

This is the sad reality of many research 
studies such as this one - about half of field 
experiments fail entirely, due to various 
factors from weather conditions, 
unexpected equipment loss, insufficient 
sample size, inconclusive results, etc. 

The Good (or “The Interesting”) 

Although I didn’t get significant results for 
my main question, I did find a highly 
significant difference in the overall 
visitation rates of the different functional 
groups. In other words, some functional 
groups were much more frequent visitors 
than others. This is particularly interesting 
to interpret in light of the biological 
differences between these groups. 



Visitation rates by functional group (log-transformedfor statistical reasons) 
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The most surprising outcome of this was the 
overwhelming dominance of ant visitors. 
Although there have been a small number of 
documented cases of plants with ant 
pollination, ants are not classically considered 
to be pollinators - rather, they are usually 
expected to be floral antagonists, i.e. nectar 
and pollen robbers who take the reward 
without rendering the service of pollination. 
Their dominance as floral visitors at this site 
is quite interesting, as it suggests that the 
flowers were more frequently visited by 
harmful visitors than by useful ones. 

The next most frequent group of visitors 
were the dipterans (flies), which are not 
commonly thought of as pollinators either, 
but which can certainly pollinate. This 
grouping includes both the syrphid flies, 
which are bee-imitating flies, and other 
kinds of flies. These visitors, because they 
are not foraging to feed their brood, do not 
have the same characteristic foraging 
behaviour as the bees and ants. Rather than 
visiting many flowers in succession, they 
visit when they are hungry, grab a snack, 
and then continue seeking mates. 
Consequently, they will disperse less pollen, 
and disperse it in a more haphazard way. 


than bees. Nevertheless, their visitation 
rates were very high at this field site. 

The third most frequent visitor group was 
honeybees. Their prevalence at the field site 
is likely related to the agricultural context in 
which the site is located: as there are no native 
honeybees in North America, these visitors 
w'ere likely coming from a nearby farm. In 
direct contrast with the flies, honeybees have 
short stretches of time between floral visits, 
and will fly comparatively very short 
distances between visits. 

The solitary bees and wasps visited with 
relatively low frequency. This likely 
reflects the smaller brood sizes (i.e. number 
of eggs to provision with pollen and nectar) 
and reduced division of labour within social 
groups (or the absence of social groupings 
at all for many of the members of these 
groups); individuals have to be more 
diversified in their foraging behavior than 
honeybee workers, and so their foraging 
bouts do not have the same high frequency 
of visits over very short distances. 

Bumblebees were an infrequent sight at this 
field site, and visited plants in the plots less 
frequently than “other” visitors. 






Bonus photo from the site. 

The summer of 2016 was 
extremely hot. particularly 
in August. Consequently , we 
were all quite sweaty, which 
made us very’ attractive to 
sweat bees. Sweat bees are 
small bees known for their 
tendency to collect salt 
(a rare resource in many 
natural settings) from human 
skin. I frequently had visitors 
collecting salt from my 
hands, such as this Halictid. 
She spent quite a lot of time 
on me, which gave me plenty 
of opportunities to snap 
photos. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Unfortunately, I was unable to definitively 
answer my major research question with 
this field experiment. This is part of the 
reality of doing science: sometimes it just 
doesn’t work. 

1 did conduct a meta-analysis that produced 
definitive results across nearly a hundred 
different studies, showing some strong 
trends that indicate that the proximity of the 
plants has an impact on whether the alien 
plant improves, does not affect, or harms 
the pollination success of a native plant. 
A good next step would be theoretical 
modelling to generate strong predictions, 
and potentially repeating a similar 
experiment to the one described above in a 
more limited or controlled system where 
the variation in visitation rate would be 
lower. 
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Second bonus photo from the site. 

While surveying the site. I was lucky 
enough to spot three stems of the small 
purple-fringed orchid. Platanthera 
psycodes, which was a lovely find. 
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Hunting for the Elusive 
Western Chorus Frog 

David Seburn 


A project supported in part by the 2018 OFNC Research Grants Program. 


The Western Chorus Frog is a small 
frog that has attracted a lot of 
attention. Adults are typically only 
2-3 cm in body length, with three 
complete or broken stripes running 
down the back. Its call is a distinctive 
trill that sounds like a fingernail being 
dragged along the teeth of a comb. The 
Western Chorus Frog has been listed by 
the federal government as a threatened 
species because of declines in western 
Quebec and eastern Ontario (COSEWIC 
2008). More background on the Western 
Chorus Frog can be found in my 


Trail & Landscape article from last year 
(Sebum 2018). 

In the Ottawa area, the Western Chorus 
Frog has a fairly short calling period. 
Typically they call for only a few weeks 
each spring, starting in late March or 
April, depending upon when spring 
really arrives. After the calling period, 
the frogs are silent the rest of the year, 
and hence very hard to find. To find 
where there are Western Chorus Frog 
populations, surveys have to be timed to 
just a few short weeks in the spring. 
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During the springs of 2017 and 2018, 
my partners and 1 conducted surveys for 
the Western Chorus Frog in the Ottawa 
area and to the east, with support from 
the OFNC Research Fund. In 2017, we 
surveyed a number of locations with 
previous Western Chorus Frog records. 
Most of these locations were roadside 
wetlands, where the frogs could be 
heard calling from the road. These kinds 
of roadside surveys allow a large area to 
be covered, and also avoid having to get 
permission to go onto private land. 

In 2017, we conducted auditory surveys 
from April 10 to 26 at 80 sites with 
previous records. Western Chorus Frogs 
were detected at only 25 of the 80 sites 
(31.25%) with previous records. Despite 
the poor results at previously known 
sites. Western Chorus Frogs were 
detected at 10 sites with no previous 
reports of the species. 


Not hearing them at 70% of the sites 
with known populations was quite a 
shock, although just because we didn’t 
hear Western Chorus Frogs doesn’t 
mean the frogs had been wiped out from 
these sites. They may not have been 
calling during the survey, even though 
conditions seemed ideal. Although we 
would likely miss a few populations 
because they weren’t calling during our 
survey, it seemed unlikely they would 
not be detected at so many sites if they 
were still present. 

Given the poor results in 2017, we re¬ 
surveyed most of those locations in the 
spring of 2018. Spring was late in 2018, 
and calling w r as late starting as well. 
Auditory surveys were conducted from 
April 21 to May 2, and the results were 
much more promising. We surveyed a 
total of 89 sites with previous Western 
Chorus Frog records, including some of 


Figure 1. Location of Western Chorus Frog survey sites in 2018. 
Yellow points indicate where Western Chorus Frogs were heard, 
while red points indicate locations where they were not heard. 
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the new sites from 2017 (Figure 1). We 
heard Western Chorus Frogs calling at 
58 of the 89 sites (65%). We also heard 
Western Chorus Frogs calling at 18 sites 
with no previous records, for a total of 
76 sites where the species was detected. 

We also tested the detectability of 
Western Chorus Frogs by conducting 
three surveys at a number of sites with 
previous records. Of the 41 sites where 
Western Chorus Frogs were detected, 
they were heard at 75% of the sites 
during the first survey, and 90% of sites 
after two surveys. In addition. Western 
Chorus Frogs were detected on all three 
surv eys at 29 of 41 sites (70.7%). The 
results from these surveys suggest that 
they are fairly easy to detect, if present. 

There continue to be regional differences 
in the distribution of Western Chorus 
Frogs. They seem to remain widespread 


in western Ottawa but very rare east of 
Ottawa (Figure 1). Western Chorus 
Frogs seem to be almost absent from the 
Morrisburg area along the St. Lawrence 
River (Figure 2). Most of the sites 
around Morrisburg were surveyed once 
in 2017 and again in 2018. If Western 
Chorus Frogs still persisted at these sites 
they would likely have been detected in 
one of the surveys. 

What could possibly explain the loss and 
return of Western Chorus Frogs at 
so rriany of the sites surveyed in 2017 
and 2018? The Western Chorus Frog 
may be very prone to localized 
extirpations of small populations 
because it is a short-lived species, with 
most individuals living only a single 
year (COSEWIC 2008). The tadpoles of 
one year are the breeding adults of the 
next year. One bad reproductive season 
can potentially eliminate an entire 


Figure 2. Location of Western Chorus Frog survey sites in the Morrisburg area in 2018. 
Yellow points indicate where Western Chorus Frogs were heard, 
while red points indicate locations where they were not heard. 
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Figure 3. Total precipitation recorded in Ottawa by month during 2016 and 2017 
compared with the 30 year normal average (Source: Government of Canada 2017). 


population. The breeding site would 
then need to be re-colonized by 
dispersing frogs from a nearby 
population, a classic meta-population 
structure. Each individual population 
may have a high chance of being wiped 
out because of a bad year, but because of 
other nearby populations, the species 
persists in the area over the long term. 

Changes in precipitation from year to 
year could have a dramatic effect on 
breeding success, as Western Chorus 
Frogs breed in temporary ponds. The 
year 2016 had an extremely dry spring 
and summer in the Ottawa area. Every 
month from April to July received less 
precipitation than normal (Figure 3). 
The dry spring and summer could have 
caused breeding ponds to dry up 
prematurely, before tadpoles had 
transformed, potentially resulting in 
complete reproductive failure. 
Theoretically, the 2016 drought could 
explain the lack of Western Chorus 
Frogs at many of the sites surveyed in 


2017. Unfortunately, most sites were not 
surveyed in 2016, so it is unclear if 
apparent absences occurred as a result of 
the 2016 drought or occurred previously. 
This lack of certainty regarding when 
presumed extirpations occurred 
underscores the importance of 
conducting annual surveys for declining 
species. 

In contrast to 2016, 2017 had an 
extremely wet spring and summer with 
above average precipitation in every 
month from April to July (Figure 3). The 
wet weather in the spring of 2017 should 
have allowed breeding ponds to persist 
longer, allowing plenty of time for 
tadpoles to transform. Dispersing 
juvenile frogs from remaining breeding 
sites in 2017 would have been able to re¬ 
colonize some wetlands that were not 
occupied in 2017. This would result in 
Western Chorus Frogs being present at a 
number of sites in 2018 where they were 
not heard calling in 2017, which is 
exactly what we found. 
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Although the precipitation data certainly 
fits the Western Chorus Frog survey data 
for 2017 and 2018, there are other 
possible explanations. It is possible, 
although not likely, that Western Chorus 
Frogs were present at those sites in 2017 
but simply not detected. Given the high 
detection rate after the first survey in 
2018, Western Chorus Frogs should 
have been detected at more than half of 
those sites. It is also possible that 
Western Chorus Frogs were extirpated 
from these sites before the drought of 
2016 as none of these sites were 
surveyed in 2016. The wet spring of 
2017, however, could have facilitated 
the recolonization of the sites. It is also 
possible that these sites got recolonized 
for reasons other than the above average 
rainfall in 2017. To distinguish the cause 
of extirpations and recolonizations 
would require long-term monitoring of a 
large number of sites every year. 

Why are Western Chorus Frogs 
apparently gone from the Morrisburg 
area? There is no obvious answer to this 
question. One possibility is that each 
little group of breeding ponds in this 
area consisted of few and possibly small 
ponds. If a drought occurred for a couple 
of years, all of the breeding populations 
in an area could have been wiped out. 
When better conditions returned in a 
year or two, the now unoccupied ponds 
were now too far away from other 
occupied ponds, and could no longer be 
recolonized naturally. Western Chorus 
Frogs rarely disperse more than 200 m. 
so it would not be hard for groups of 
ponds to become isolated. As the 
landscape becomes more carved up with 
roads, or inhospitable habitat like 
cropland, habitat isolation becomes an 
increasing threat to many species. 
Another possibility is that many 
temporary ponds were destroyed as 


more land was developed. As the number 
of wetlands on the landscape decreases, 
the average distance between wetlands is 
going to increase and likely more of them 
will become isolated from the point of 
view of a tiny Western Chorus Frog. 

One piece of good news about the area 
east of Ottawa is that Western Chorus 
Frogs were still detected at sites 
northeast of Cornwall (Figure 2). One 
new site was found in this area in 2018, 
as well as confirming sites from 
previous years. Another previously 
unknown site was discovered near 
Russell. The areas east of Ottawa where 
Western Chorus Frogs were heard 
appear to be in areas with both a 
substantial amount of forest cover 
(relatively speaking) and nearby 
wetlands. Our goal for 2019 is to 
identify other areas east of Ottawa with 
nearby forest and wetlands, and to 
survey those areas to see if additional 
new populations of the elusive Western 
Chorus Frog can be found. As this is a 
threatened species, finding new sites 
with Western Chorus Frogs can result in 
habitat protection under the federal 
Species at Risk Act. H 
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ThelOO th 

Ottawa- 
Gatineau 
Christmas 
Bird Count 



Bernie Ladouceur (Compiler of the Ottawa-Gatineau CBC) and 
Bob Cermak (Chair, OFNC Birds Committee) 

The Christmas Bird Count (CBC) is the longest running citizen science survey in the 
world. Its origin was in reaction to a holiday tradition, known as the Christmas "Side 
Hunt", that hunters engaged in before the turn of the 20 th century. They would choose 
sides and go afield with their guns, and whichever side brought in the biggest pile of 
feathered (and furred) quarry won. 


Conservation was in its early stages in that era, and many observers and scientists were 
becoming concerned about declining bird populations. Beginning on Christmas Day 1900, 
ornithologist Frank M. Chapman, an early officer in the Audubon Society, proposed a new 
holiday tradition: a "Christmas Bird Census" that would count birds during the holidays 
rather than kill them. 


So began the Christmas Bird 
Count. Thanks to Chapman's 
inspiration, twenty-five 
Christmas Bird Counts were 
held that day at locations that 
ranged from Toronto, Ontario, 
to Pacific Grove, California, 
with most counts in or near 
the population centres of 
northeastern North America. 
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Since then, the counts have been held every winter, and now tens of thousands of 
volunteers brave varying conditions such as snow, freezing cold, wind, and rain to count 
the birds. In the previous CBC season (winter 2017-2018), 76,987 people participated in 
2,585 locations, mostly in the U.S. and Canada, but also in the Caribbean, Central and 
South America, and some of the Pacific islands. 


Bird Studies Canada coordinates the counts in 
Canada, but the ultimate administration of the 
CBC rests with the National Audubon Society. 

The data collected by observers over the past century 
allow researchers, conservation biologists, wildlife 
agencies and others to study the long-term health 
and status of bird populations across North America. 
When combined with other surveys, such as the 
Breeding Bird Survey, it provides a picture of how 
the continent's bird populations have changed in 
number and distribution over time. This long-term 
perspective is vital for conservationists, as it informs 
strategies to protect birds and their habitat, and helps 
to identify environmental issues with implications for 
people and other creatures as well. 



One of 61 Pileated Woodpeckers 
recorded during the 2018 CBC. 
Photo bv Bill Bowman. 


Each Christmas Bird Count is held on a single calendar day between December 14 and 
January' 5. Standard counts cover a circle within a 7.5-mile (approximately 12-km) radius 
centred on a specific point; the Ottawa-Gatineau CBC is centred on the Peace Tower, 
Parliament Hill. 


The first Ottawa-Gatineau CBC was held in 1919. (It was previously called the Ottawa- 
Hull CBC, the Hull-Ottawa CBC, and probably other names before that.) Three observers 
in one party found five species and counted 85 individual birds. The party covered five 
miles (8 km), all on foot, in four hours to amass this total. 



Left: CBC sector leader 
Aaron Hywarren takes a 
selfie on Parliament Hill. 

Top photo, previous page: 
A cake for the occasion! 
Photo by Nina Stavlund. 

Bottom photo, previous 
page, from left to right: 
Bernie Ladouceur, 
Rachelle Lapensee and 
Christine Anderson in 
the Gloucester sector. 
Photo by Sue Lumsden. 
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The 100 th Ottawa-Gatineau CBC was held on Sunday, December 16, 2018: 145 field 
observers in 73 parties, plus 33 feeder watchers, found 75 species and counted 26.056 
individual birds. Given the cold conditions for a month prior to the count, it was a surprise 
to have a species count above the previous ten-year average of 72 species. The 73 parties 
spent 373 hours in the field covering 435.25 km on foot and 1,278 km by car. 



Berrtie Ladouceur gives an interview to the CBC. 
(Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, in this case!) 
To find the article on cbc.ca, search for " I0if h 
Christmas Bird Count". Photo bv Sue Lumsden. 


The day itself featured mostly 
cloudy conditions with no 
precipitation; temperatures 
ranged from -8.4 to 1.8 °C; 
winds were generally from the 
north-east between 1 and 
22 km/h; still water was partly 
frozen and the snow depth 
was about 5 cm. 

Highlights included the 
second record of Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker and the fourth record 
of Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
record-high counts of White¬ 
breasted Nuthatch (561) and 
Bufflehead (10), and the first 
time in many years that we have 
recorded 10 species of finch. 


Since the inception of the Club des omithologues de l’Outaouais (COO) in 1978, the 
Ottawa-Gatineau CBC has been a joint venture of COO and the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ 
Club (OFNC). Over most of that period, the COO has graciously hosted a potluck dinner 
and compilation on the evening of the count. (Prior to this, other venues for this event 
have included St. Andrews Presbyterian Church, downtown; the Country Club on Aylmer 
Road; and the Canadian Museum of Nature). 

The main purpose of this gathering is to see how the group did that day. A master 
of ceremonies leads us through the list of expected birds, species by species, with each 
of the six sector leaders shouting out the totals found by their team. Next, each sector 
presents the special birds they have found that day. Then the group determines which 
sector has “won" and calculates the species total for the count as a whole (all subject to 
later scrutiny). This year’s sector leaders were Rodolphe Dubois (Aylmer), Daniel St- 
Hilaire (Hull), Andre Cloutier (Gatineau), Bruce Di Labio (Britannia), Aaron Hywarren 
(Ottawa), and Bernie Ladouceur (Gloucester). Note: These sector names do not exactly 
correspond to past or present political divisions within Ottawa and Gatineau. 

This time, the dinner/compilation was a special occasion: a catered affair, organized by 
COO, to celebrate our 100 th count and the 40 th anniversary of COO involvement. About 
91 people attended, including 36 from the OFNC and 55 from the COO. Diane Lepage, 
current OFNC President, was among the members present. 
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Prior to compilation of the day’s results, Daniel Toussaint and Bruce Di Labio gave a 
presentation on the history of the Ottawa-Gatineau CBC. Some of points covered included: 

• There have been 159 species found over the 100 years of the count, plus two hybrids 
(American Black/Mallard Duck and Common/Barrow's Goldeneye), three races 
(“Thayer’s” Iceland Gull, “Oregon” Dark-eyed Junco, and “Audubon’s” Yellow- 
rumped Warbler), and seven additional species believed to have escaped from captivity. 

• The maximum number of species found on a single Ottawa-Gatineau CBC is 89 
in 1984. This is also the year with most participants (210). 

• The record number of individual birds for a single count is 47,364, recorded in 2005. 
(This is not to imply that each bird was counted individually.) 

• The record count of a single species on a single CBC is 21,000: American Crow, 2008. 

• Only one species has been recorded on all 100 counts: Black-capped Chickadee. 

• It was the 48 th Ottawa-Gatineau Christmas Bird Count for Bruce Di Labio and the 
47 lh for Bemie Ladouceur (and in both cases, these are also consecutive counts). 

See table with all-time results (1919-2018) and 2018 totals at the end of the article. 

Of course, there had to be cake! And it was so nice to see most of past COO presidents 
and OFNC Birds Committee chairs there for the ceremony. (The OFNC may be much older 
than the COO, but the Birds Committee of the OFNC is actually a couple of years younger 
than the COO.) All but two past chairs of the Birds Committee were present: missing were 
the late Gordon Pringle, and our first chair, Dan Brunton. Dan was, however, on the count 
earlier that day and is the only person to have participated in both the 50 th and 100 th Ottawa- 
Gatineau CBCs. The past chairs present included Tom Hanrahan, Bemie Ladouceur, Bruce 
Di Labio, Tony Beck, Chris Traynor, Bev McBride, and our current chair, Bob Cermak. 

We would like to extend a special thank-you to Monique Boivin, president of the COO. 
and her team, and to Daniel Toussaint, co-compiler for this year’s count, for their great 
efforts in making this celebration such a success. £4 



From left to right: Seige Bernier (COO). Daniel Sl-Hilaire (COO). Bab Cermak (OFNC). 
Bev McBride (OFNC), Daniel Toussaint (COO). Monique Boivin (COO. holding number 40). 
Bruce Di Labio (()/■ NC), Chris Traynor (OFNC), Tom llanralnm (OFNC). Bemie Ladouceur 
(OFNC), Tony Beck (OFNC) am! Gerard Desjardins (COO). Photo by Nina Stavlund. 







Ottawa-Gatineau Christmas Bird Counts: All-time Results (1919-2018) and 2018 Totals 


SPECIES/ESPECE 

Number 
of years 
recorded 

FIRST/LAST 

year 

recorded 

All-time 

high 

count 

Year of 
high 
count 

2018 

totals 

Snow Goose/ 

Oie des neiges 

4 

1992/2015 

4 

1998 


Greater White-fronted Goose/ 
Oie rieuse 

1 

2015 

1 

2015 


Cackling Goose/ 

Bemache de Hutchins 

4 

2006/2015 

2 

2 years 


Canada Goose/ 

Bemache du Canada 

43 

1957/2018 

13,970 

2015 

8 

Mute Swan/ 

Cygne tubercule 

1 

1984 

1 

1984 


Wood Duck/ 

Canard branchu 

21 

1971 / 2018 

4 

2 years 

4 

Mandarin Duck/ 

Canard mandarin 

1 

1993 

1 

1993 


Northern Shoveler/ 

Canard souchet 

4 

2001 / 2015 

3 

2001 


American Wigeon/ 

Canard d’Amerique 

5 

1993/2018 

7 

2015 

1 

Mallard/ 

Canard colvert 

62 

1931 / 2018 

3,202 

2009 

1,508 

American Black Duck/ 

Canard noir 

72 

1941 / 2018 

908 

1994 

105 

Mallard X American Black 

Duck (hybrid)/ 

Canard colvert x noir 
(hybride) 

37 

1979/2018 

85 

2 years 

9 

Northern Pintail/ 

Canard pilet 

8 

1975/2014 

3 

2 years 


Green-winged Teal/ 

Sarcelle d’hiver 

8 

1979/2015 

2 

3 years 


Canvasback/ 

Fuligule a dos blanc 

2 

1968/ 1973 

1 

2 years 


Red-crested Pochard/ 

Nette rousse 

1 

1991 

1 

1991 


Ring-necked Duck/ 

Fuligule a collier 

27 

1952/2018 

9 

1966 

1 
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Ottawa-Gatineau Christmas Bird Counts: All-time Results (1919-2018) and 2018 Totals 


SPECIES/ESPECE 

Number 
of years 
recorded 

FIRST/LAST 

year 

recorded 

All-time 

high 

count 

Year of 
high 
count 

2018 

totals 

Greater Scaup/ 

Fuligule milouinan 

16 

1952/2015 

6 

2006 


Lesser Scaup/ 

Petit Fuligule 

28 

1969/2016 

18 

2011 


King Eider/ 

Eider a tete grise 

1 

1983 

1 

1983 


Harlequin Duck/ 

Arlequin plongeur 

11 

1971 /2016 

2 

4 years 


Surf Scoter/ 

Macreuse a front blanc 

4 

1984/2011 

1 

4 years 


White-winged Scoter/ 

Macreuse brune 

9 

1970/2015 

2 

2006 


Long-tailed Duck/ 

Harelde kakawi 

25 

1956/2018 

22 

1996 

1 

Bufflehead/ 

Petit Garrot 

37 

1953 /2018 

10 

2018 

10 

Common Goldeneye/ 

Garrot a ceil d’or 

95 

1924/2018 

799 

2004 

408 

Barrow’s Goldeneye/ 

Garrot dTslande 

48 

1960/2018 

6 

1994 

4 

Common X Barrow’s 

Goldeneye (hybrid)/ 

Garrot a ceil d'or x d’Tslande 
(hybride) 

3 

1994/2010 

1 

3 years 


Hooded Merganser/ 

Harle couronne 

56 

1937/2018 

40 

2015 

1 

Common Merganser/ 

Grand Harle 

89 

1926/2018 

163 

1999 

56 

Red-breasted Merganser/ 

Harle huppe 

45 

1948/2018 

13 

1949 

1 

Ring-necked Pheasant/ 

Faisan de Colchide 

53 

1932/1987 

56 

1944 


Gray Partridge/ 

Perdrix grise 

53 

1948/2006 

675 

1980 


Ruffed Grouse/ 

Gelinotte huppee 

97 

1919/2018 

93 

1979 

7 
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Ottawa-Gatineau Christmas Bird Counts: All-time Results (1919-2018) and 2018 Totals 


SPECIES/ESPECE 

Number 
of years 
recorded 

FIRST/LAST 

year 

recorded 

All-time 

high 

count 

Year of 
high 
count 

2018 

totals 

Spruce Grouse/ 

Tetras du Canada 

1 

1944 

2 

1944 


Wild Turkey/ 

Dindon sauvage 

16 

2003/2018 

157 

2014 

118 

Pied-billed Grebe/ 

Grebe a bee bigarre 

8 

1968/2014 

1 

8 years 


Homed Grebe/ 

Grebe esclavon 

2 

1973/2015 

2 

1973 


Red-necked Grebe/ 

Grebe jougris 

14 

1949/2015 

5 

2006 


Rock Pigeon/ 

Pigeon biset 

79 

1932/2018 

7,369 

1980 

1,870 

African Collared Dove/ 
Tourterelle rieuse 

1 

1986 

1 

1986 


Mourning Dove/ 

Tourterelle triste 

49 

1952/2018 

953 

2000 

104 

Common Gallinule/ 

Gallinule d’Amerique 

1 

2005 

1 

2005 


American Coot/ 

Foulque d’Amerique 

5 

1969/2011 

1 

5 years 


Wilson’s Snipe/ 

Becassine de Wilson 

8 

1970/2004 

2 

2003 


Thick-billed Murre/ 

Guillemot de Briinnich 

1 

1952 

1 

1952 


Black-legged Kitiwake/ 

Mouette tridactyle 

2 

1981 /1988 

1 

2 years 


Black-headed Gull/ 

Mouette rieuse 

1 

1986 

1 

1986 


Ring-billed Gull/ 

Goeland a bee cercle 

35 

1957/2018 

1,215 

2001 

11 

Herring Gull/ 

Goeland argente 

67 

1923/2018 

6,821 

1996 

377 

Iceland (Thayer's) Gull/ 
Goeland arctique 
( thayeri ) 

6 

1973/2016 

1 

6 years 


Iceland (Kumlien’s) Gull/ 
Goeland arctique ( kumlieni ) 

47 

1956/2018 

47 

1997 

4 
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Ottawa-Gatineau Christmas Bird Counts: All-time Results (1919-2018) and 2018 Totals 


SPECIES/ESPECE 

Number 
of years 
recorded 

FIRST/LAST 

year 

recorded 

All-time 

high 

count 

Year of 
high 
count 

2018 

totals 

Lesser Black-backed Gull/ 
Goeland brun 

10 

1979/2006 

2 

2002 


Glaucous Gull/ 

Goeland bourgmestre 

59 

1943/2018 

69 

1997 

16 

Great Black-backed Gull/ 
Goeland marin 

45 

1957/2018 

2,492 

2003 

35 

Red-throated Loon/ 

Plongeon catmarin 

5 

1970/2Q12 

2 

2012 


Common Loon/ 

Plongeon huard 

14 

1962/2015 

7 

2011 


Double-crested Cormorant/ 
Cormoran a aigrettes 

5 

1990/2006 

1 

5 years 


Great Blue Heron/ 

Grand Heron 

25 

1952/2018 

4 

2017 

1 

Black-crowned Night Heron/ 
Bihoreau gris 

1 

2014 

1 

2014 


Golden Eagle/ 

Aigle royal 

1 

2015 

1 

2015 


Northern Harrier/ 

Busard des marais 

10 

1984/2015 

4 

2003 


Sharp-shinned Hawk/ 

Epervier brun 

51 

1921 / 2018 

16 

2002 

3 

Cooper’s Hawk/ 

Epervier de Cooper 

47 

1960/2018 

16 

2 years 

13 

Northern Goshawk/ 

Autour des palombes 

50 

1924/2016 

8 

2 years 


Bald Eagle/ 

Pygargue a tete blanche 

23 

1972/2018 

10 

2009 

4 

Red-shouldered Hawk/ 

Buse a epaulettes 

4 

1948/2009 

2 

2008 


Red-tailed Hawk/ 

Buse a queue rousse 

49 

1960/2018 

21 

2000 

11 

Rough-legged Hawk/ 

Buse pattue 

54 

1956/2018 

28 

1973 

2 

Eastern Screech Owl/ 

Petit-due macule 

33 

1923/2018 

5 

2015 

2 
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Ottawa-Gatineau Christmas Bird Counts: All-time Results (1919-2018) and 2018 Totals 


SPECIES/ESPECE 

Number 
of years 
recorded 

FIRST/LAST 

year 

recorded 

All-time 

high 

count 

Year of 
high 
count 

2018 

totals 

Great Homed Owl/ 

Grand-due d’Amerique 

70 

1929/2018 

47 

1971 

1 

Snowy Owl/ 

Harfang des neiges 

40 

1954/2018 

10 

2 years 

5 

Northern Hawk Owl/ 

Chouette eperviere 

10 

1922/2008 

2 

3 years 


Barred Owl/ 

Chouette rayee 

54 

1933/2018 

8 

2010 

6 

Great Gray Owl/ 

Chouette lapone 

2 

1983/2004 

23 

1983 


Long-eared Owl/ 

Hibou moyen-duc 

10 

1973/2009 

2 

2001 


Short-eared Owl/ 

Hibou des marais 

8 

1957/2011 

9 

1962 


Boreal Owl/ 

Nyctale de Tengmalm 

2 

1973/ 1976 

1 

2 years 


Northern Saw-whet Owl/ 

Petite nyctale 

18 

1971/2016 

2 

2 years 


Belted Kingfisher/ 
Martin-pecheur d'Amerique 

19 

1964/2018 

2 

8 years 

2 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker/ 

Pic macule 

2 

2013/2018 

1 

2 years 

1 

Red-bellied Woodpecker/ 

Pic a ventre roux 

6 

1979/2018 

2 

3 years 

1 

American Three-toed 
Woodpecker/ 

Pic a dos raye 

22' 

1941 / 2014 

29 

1976 


Black-backed Woodpecker/ 

Pic a dos noir 

34 

1927/2014 

20 

1980 


Downy Woodpecker/ 

Pic mineur 

97 

1921 / 2018 

366 

2014 

264 

Hairy Woodpecker/ 

Pic chevelu 

97 

1921 / 2018 

379 

2014 

188 

Pileated Woodpecker/ 

Grand Pic 

69 

1926/2018 

85 

2014 

61 

Northern Flicker/ 

Pic flamboyant 

27 

1958/2016 

5 

2 years 
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Ottawa-Gatineau Christmas Bird Counts: All-time Results (1919-2018) and 2018 Totals 


SPECIES/ESPECE 

Number 
of years 
recorded 

FIRST/LAST 

year 

recorded 

All-time 

high 

count 

Year of 
high 
count 

2018 

totals 

American Kestrel/ 

Crecerelle d'Amerique 

64 

1940/2018 

22 

1990 

1 

Merlin/ 

Faucon emerillon 

36 

1931 / 2018 

7 

2006 

3 

Gyrfalcon/ 

Faucon gerfaut 

7 

1972/2009 

3 

1980 


Peregrine Falcon/ 

Faucon pelerin 

32 

1972/20,18 

5 

2012 

4 

Cockatiel/ 

Calopsitte elegante 

1 

2000 

1 

2000 


Budgerigar/ 

Perruche ondulee 

1 

1992 

1 

1992 


Eastern Phoebe/ 

Moucherolle phebi 

1 

1969 

1 

1969 


Loggerhead Shrike/ 

Pie-grieche migratrice 

2 

1962/1998 

1 

2 years 


Northern Shrike/ 

Pie-grieche boreale 

86 

1921 / 2018 

24 

1977 

9 

Canada Jay/ 

Mesangeai du Canada 

20 

1921 / 1989 

19 

1972 


Blue Jay/ 

Geai bleu 

93 

1921 / 2018 

663 

1984 

324 

American Crow/ 

Corneille d’Amerique 

97 

1921 / 2018 

21,000 

2008 

11,185 

Common Raven/ 

Grand Corbeau 

47 

1971 / 2018 

124 

2 years 

105 

Horned Lark/ 

Alouette hausse-col 

27 

1948/2015 

167 

1960 


Black-capped Chickadee/ 
Mesange a tete noire 

100 

1919/2018 

4,165 

2005 

2,642 

Boreal Chickadee/ 

Mesange a tete brune 

27 

1927/2005 

24 

1972 


Tufted Titmouse/ 

Mesange bicolore 

3 

1979/1999 

1 

3 years 


Red-breasted Nuthatch/ 

Sittelle a poitrine rousse 

83 

1920/2018 

388 

1976 

53 
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Ottawa-Gatineau Christmas Bird Counts: All-time Results (1919-2018) and 2018 Totals 


SPECIES/ESPECE 

Number 
of years 
recorded 

FIRST/LAST 

year 

recorded 

All-time 

high 

count 

Year of 
high 
count 

2018 

totals 

White-breasted Nuthatch/ 
Sittelle a poitrine blanche 

98 

1921 / 2018 

561 

2018 

561 

Brown Creeper/ 

Grimpereau brun 

89 

1920/2018 

51 

1979 

21 

Winter Wren/ 

Troglodyte des forets 

20 

1950/2018 

2 

5 years 

2 

Marsh Wren/ 

Troglodyte des marais 

1 

1994 

1 

1994 


Carolina Wren/ 

Troglodyte de Caroline 

19 

1971 / 2015 

7 

2001 


Golden-crowned Kinglet/ 
Roitelet a couronne doree 

60 

1927/2018 

57 

1992 

2 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet/ 

Roitelet a couronne rubis 

4 

1949/2003 

4 

1982 


Eastern Bluebird/ 

Merlebleu de l’Est 

2 

2010/2011 

2 

2011 


Varied Thrush/ 

Grive a collier 

1 

1979 

1 

1979 


Swainson’s Thrush/ 

Grive a dos olive 

1 

2015 

1 

2015 


Hermit Thrush/ 

Grive solitaire 

20 

1960/2018 

10 

2014 

1 

Wood Thrush/ 

Grive des bois 

1 

2015 

1 

2015 


American Robin/ 

Merle d’Amerique 

62 

1921 /2018 

1,057 

2016 

141 

Gray Catbird/ 

Moqueur chat 

4 

2006/2017 

2 

2014 


Brown Thrasher/ 

Moqueur roux 

7 

1968/2012 

1 

7 years 


Northern Mockingbird/ 
Moqueur polyglotte 

21 

1964/2015 

4 

2 years 


European Starling/ 

Etoumeau sansonnet 

95 

1924/2018 

7,197 

2002 

1,588 

American Pipit/ 

Pipit d’Amerique 

1 

1954 

1 

1954 
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Ottawa-Gatineau Christmas Bird Counts: All-time Results (1919-2018) and 2018 Totals 


SPECIES/ESPECE 

Number 
of years 
recorded 

FIRST/LAST 

year 

recorded 

All-time 

high 

count 

Year of 
high 
count 

2018 

totals 

Bohemian Waxwing/ 

Jaseur boreal 

47 

1930/2018 

4,953 

1985 

579 

Cedar Waxwing/ 

Jaseur d’Amerique 

49 

1932/2018 

403 

1984 

100 

Evening Grosbeak/' 

Gros-bec errant 

62 

1923 /2018 

2,621 

1972 


Pine Grosbeak/ 

Durbec des sapins 

63 

1919/2018 

1,446 

1985 

106 

House Finch/ 

Roselin familier 

36 

1980/2018 

2,212 

1995 

233 

Purple Finch/ 

Roselin pourpre 

61 

1920/2018 

519 

1976 

8 

Common Redpoll/ 

Sizerin flamme 

83 

1919/2018 

3,264 

1981 

378 

Hoary Redpoll/ 

Sizerin blanchatre 

20 

1952/2018 

15 

1952 

1 

Red Crossbill/ 

Bec-croise des sapins 

25 

1950/2018 

108 

1976 

6 

White-winged Crossbill/ 
Bec-croise bifascie 

41 

1927/2018 

500 

2008 

3 

European Goldfinch/ 
Chardonneret elegant 

1 

1980 

1 

1980 


Pine Siskin/ 

Tarin des pins 

81 

1919/2018 

1,133 

1986 

8 

American Goldfinch/ 
Chardonneret jaune 

85 

1923/2018 

1,591 

1984 

777 

Lapland Longspur/ 

Plectrophane lapon 

12 

1937/ 1989 

30 

1961 


Snow Bunting/ 

Plectrophane des neiges 

91 

1921 / 2018 

1,876 

1975 

105 

Grasshopper Sparrow/ 

Bruant sauterelle 

1 

1993 

1 

1993 


Chipping Sparrow/ 

Bruant familier 

7 

1969/2011 

3 

2011 


Field Sparrow/ 

Bruant des champs 

3 

1965/ 1985 

2 

1971 
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Ottawa-Gatineau Christmas Bird Counts: All-time Results (1919-2018) and 2018 Totals 


SPECIES/ESPECE 

Number 
of years 
recorded 

FIRST/LAST 

year 

recorded 

All-time 

high 

count 

Year of 
high 
count 

2018 

totals 

American Tree Sparrow/ 

Bruant hudsonien 

85 

1920/2018 

477 

1984 

33 

Fox Sparrow/ 

Bruant fauve 

3 

1984/2005 

1 

3 years 


Dark-eyed (Slate-colored) 
Junco/ 

Junco ardoise (groupe 
« hyemalis») 

64 

1932/2018 

634 

2015 

239 

Dark-eyed (Oregon) Junco/ 
Junco ardoise (groupe 
« oreganus ») 

5 

1965/2009 

1 

5 years 


White-crowned Sparrow/ 

Bruant a couronne blanche 

15 

1948/2016 

4 

1970 


Harris’s Sparrow/ 

Bruant a face noire 

2 

1992/1995 

1 

2 years 


White-throated Sparrow/ 

Bruant a gorge blanche 

54 

1922/2018 

40 

2014 

29 

Savannah Sparrow/ 

Bruant des pres 

1 

1966 

1 

1966 


Song Sparrow/ 

Bruant chanteur 

72 

1924/2018 

25 

1979 

9 

Swamp sparrow/ 

Bruant des marais 

17 

1968/2018 

6 

1977 

1 

Eastern Towhee/ 

Tohi a flancs roux 

5 

1969/ 1980 

1 

5 years 


Eastern Meadowlark/ 

Stumelle des pres 

5- 

1931 / 1981 

2 

1980 


Baltimore Oriole/ 

Oriole de Baltimore 

2 

1978/1999 

1 

2 years 


Red-winged Blackbird/ 

Carouge a epaulettes 

48 

1928/2011 

122 

2001 


Brown-headed Cowbird/ 

Vacher a tete brune 

20 

1960/2001 

56 

2001 


Rusty Blackbird/ 

Quiscale rouilleux 

16 

1964/2013 

7 

1977 


Common Grackle/ 

Quiscale bronze 

54 

1930/2013 

12 

2 years 
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Ottawa-Gatineau Christmas Bird Counts: All-time Results (1919-2018) and 2018 Totals 


SPECIES/ESPECF. 

Number 
of years 
recorded 

FIRST/LAST 

year 

recorded 

All-time 

high 

count 

Year of 
high 
count 

2018 

totals 

Ovenbird/ 

Paruline couronnee 

3 

1990/1998 

1 

3 years 


Nashville Warbler/ 

Paruline a joues grises 

1 

1992 

1 

1992 


Common Yellowthroat/ 

Paruline masquee 

4 

1979/2009 

1 

4 years 


Cape May Warbler/ 

Paruline tigree 

1 

2015 , 

1 

2015 


Northern Parula/ 

Paruline a collier 

1 

1993 

1 

1993 


Pine Warbler/ 

Paruline des pins 

1 

1982 

1 

1982 


Yellow-rumped (Myrtle) 
Warbler/ 

Paruline a croupion jaune 
(i coronata ) 

15 

1967/2015 

8 

1997 


Yellow-rumped (Audubon’s) 
Warbler/ 

Paruline a croupion jaune 
(auduboni) 

1 

1987 

1 

1987 


Black-throated Green Warbler/ 
Paruline a gorge noire 

1 

1984 

1 

1984 


Northern Cardinal/ 

Cardinal rouge 

52 

1945/2018 

665 

2014 

636 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak/ 
Cardinal a poitrine rose 

4 

1968/2018 

1 

4 years 

1 

House Sparrow/ 

Moineau domestique 

92 

1927/2018 

6,655 

1968 

881 


Colour Legend: 

Additional races (subspecies), forms, hybrids, etc. 


Birds not considered wild (exotics, escapees, etc.) 
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For most of my life I’ve been both a long-distance runner and a birder, but it’s only in the 
last few years that I’ve really started to take note (quite literally at times) of the birds I see 
and hear while out on a run. This is not to say that I never noticed them in previous years, 
but it was usually a case of being somewhat focused on my running to the exclusion of all 
external influences. When I was in high school. I ran shorter distances as a cross country 
runner, and my training often took place in Vincent Massey Park. I recall that quite often 
I'd be distracted by an unusual bird song, but I was unable to do anything about it because 
I was both quite a serious runner and because of the teasing I would likely have endured 
had I run off after a bird’s song in the middle of a training run. Obviously, I have no such 
worries today, and I often stop and admire the birds that I encounter on my runs. 

We are fortunate in the Ottawa Region to have many excellent trails and pathways that run 
through some very good bird habitat, and 1 will mention a few of my preferred routes. 

My favourite pathway for running is along the Rideau Canal. As one of the city’s multi¬ 
use pathways, it is generally well maintained, so you can bird and run in all four seasons. 

I live only a few doors away, so it’s also easily accessible. It may surprise some people 
how many different species of birds can be found while running along the Canal pathway. 
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The water levels of the Canal are low both 
in the spring and fall, and this is the best 
time to see a wide variety of ducks. 

Northern Pintails, Gadwalls and American 
Wigeons are not common in the Canal, but 
I’ve seen all of them in the last few years. 

Mallards and Wood Ducks nest close by 
and are very visible in the summer. In the 
fall, after the Canal is drained, shorebirds 
can often be seen in the exposed mudflats 
just west of Bank Street. Further west, 
where the Canal opens up into Dow’s Lake, 
you will also get the chance to see many 
of our diving ducks, including Common 
Goldeneye, Bufflehead and all three species 
of merganser. Common Loons stop by here 
as well. When the Canal starts to freeze up 
in December, the big gulls like Great Black- 
backed, Herring and even Glaucous and 
Iceland Gulls can be found loafing on the ice 
at Dow ’s Lake. Great Blue Herons are also common along the Canal when the water level 
is low and they will often linger late into the year, leaving only when the Canal freezes up. 
Without a doubt my best bird seen while running along the Rideau Canal was the Snowy 
Egret that frequented the shoreline of Dow’s Lake in April of 2005.1 w as running with my 
marathon training group at the time and wasn’t able to stop (though I'd seen the bird 
earlier), but I was very excited to add it to my informal “seen while running” list. 

While doing a Canal run 1 w ill often add a loop or two through the Arboretum. In the spring 
you can add quite a few r species of warblers and other treats, like orioles and w axwings, 
which are often seen around the wonderful magnolias. It’s a very pleasant place to run, 
often fragrant, and w ith its hills, it’s also a good challenge. The many pathways here are 
conducive to mixing up your route so you’ll never get bored running here. 



After a long winter, it's always a treat to 
have the warblers return. Why not go for 
a run through Hog’s Back and Vincent 
Massey Parks in mid-April? Pine 
Warblers are common nesters in the park 
and you ’re sure to hear them throughout 
the parks. Photo by Chris Traynor. 



Sugarbush Trail 
in Gatineau Park 
is a nice, easy 
run through a 
beautifid forest - 
and it's 
accessible all 
year round. 

Photo by 
Chris Traynor. 
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Though I’m removed from my high school 
days, I still like to run through Hog's Back 
and Vincent Massey Parks. Like most of my 
favourite routes, this route is close to water 
and that always increases your chances of 


seeing interesting birds. In the spring both 
parks are alive with migrant songbirds. 

A mid-April run will have you hearing our 
early returning Pine Warblers, usually the 
first warbler species back in the spring. A run 
in May can yield a good number of migrant 
warblers and such residents as Scarlet 
Tanagers, Rose-breasted Grosbeaks and 
Great Crested Flycatchers. American 
Redstarts and Yellow Warblers are 
everywhere! 

Many of the city’s multi-use pathways that 
run along the Ottawa River are also great 
places to run and bird. This past year, a 
friend and 1 ran a 16-kilometre out-and-back 
loop to Petrie Island. Along the way we 
totalled 42 species in an hour and a half run, 
and we were running pretty fast so we likely 
missed several species. Any running route 
that includes stops like Petrie Island or Mud 
Lake will increase your species tally while 
running. It’s always a balancing act, though, 
of wanting to hear birds but also wanting 
to maintain your pace. Any unusual call or 
song, though, will usually bring me to a halt. 

This past year I was introduced to the 
Prescott-Russell Trail Link, south of 
Navan. It’s a fairly new multi-use pathway 
that runs through some nice habitat 
changes along a former rail line. There 
are meadows and farm fields on one side 
and wetlands and mixed forest on the 
other. It’s a very smooth and flat course 
that is perfect for stretching out your 
legs and picking up speed. A run in early 
May last spring turned up just 20 species, 
but the trail has potential as this run was 
at noon, which is not the best time to be 
birding. A nice early morning spring run 
later in May would likely be very 
productive. I will be running this trail 
again to be sure. 
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Petrie Island Run 
May 28, 2078 
Very hot day 
Distance covered: 76 km 

Time running: 7 hour 30 minutes 
(no rest stop) 

Most species are "heard only" 

2 Canada Goose 

3 /yiallard 

1 /Mourning Dove 

1 Rui >y throated Hummingbird 

1 Killdeer 

7 Spotted Sandpiper 

2 Ring-billed Gull 
1 PHeated UJoodpecker 

3 Northern Flicker 

1 Pastern Wood-Pewee 
7 Least Flycatcher 

2 Great Crested Flycatcher 

2 Pastern Kingbird 
5 Uarbling Vireo 

3 Red-eyed Vireo 
3 American Crou/ 

7 Common Raven 
5 Tree Swallow 

2 Barn Swallow 

3 Black-capped Chickadee 

7 White-breasted Nuthatch 
7 House Wren 
7 l leery 

S American Robin 
7 Gray Catbird 

7 Puropean Starling 

5 Cedar Waxwing 

8 American Goldfinch 
2 Chipping Sparrow 

i2 Song Sparrow 
2 Baltimore Oriole 
72 Red-winged Blackbird 

6 Common Grackle 

2 Black-and-white Warbler 

3 Common Yellowthroat 
10 American Redstart 
13 Yellow Warbler 

1 Chestnut-sided Warbler 

2 Blackpoll Warbler 
2 Northern Cardinal 

2 Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
1 House Sparrow 



















Prescott-Russell Trail link 

May 7, 2018 

\jery warm conditions 
f,Host species are h 


20 

1 


In the last few years. I’ve rediscovered 
my love of cross country running, and 
there are few places better to do this than 
Gatineau Park. Trail running is much 
easier on the knees and certainly easier 
on the senses. The trails can be easy, 
like Sugarbush Trail at Chelsea, or very 
technical, like Trail 36 at Meech Lake. 

The NCC has excellent maps of the trail 
system, and I know runners who’ve put 
together routes of up to 40 kilometres in the 
park. Obviously routes like that are for serious 
runners, but even short out-and-back loops 
in the spring and summer are excellent for 
birding and running. An advantage of running 
over hiking in the spring in Gatineau Park is 
that you generally outpace those late-May 
Black Flies...as long as you keep moving! 

I've also had some amazingly close wildlife 
encounters while running. I’ve had the thrill 
of being very close to deer (often), mink 
(several occasions), fisher (just once) and 
various racoons, skunks and an assortment of 
small rodents, all while running. I’m expecting 
a Black Bear encounter though I’m not hoping 
for one. Often birds and other animals don't seem 

as aware of your presence when you’re running. I've often wondered if it’s because 
they see running as natural. When we run we aren’t stopping and staring the way we 
might as naturalists, and perhaps sensible animals that flee at staring humans don’t 
seem to feel the same threat from those just running by. I may need to do more research 
on this theory and I'm quite sure I can find a nice trail to do just that. M 
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Article and photos by 
Tony Gaston 1 


Thirty years ago, if your Ottawa neighbour mentioned that she had seen a raven over her 
house, you would probably have treated the observation with some suspicion. Not today: 
practically any day, if you wander around the Ottawa parks and suburbs, or even the Byward 
Market, you may look up and see the familiar raven silhouette high above you or hear a 
gruff "purk” over the background traffic noise. Ravens are increasingly a regular feature 
of Ottawa’s birdlife. 

4 

Another feature of Ottawa birdlife that can have escaped the attention of no one but those 
who neither look nor listen, or those who never raise their eyes from their cellphone, is the 
amazing phenomenon of American Crow roosts in the city in winter. From November to 
March, about the time that the street lights begin to switch on, seemingly endless streams 
of crows can be seen flapping their way across the city, periodically descending into the 
topmost branches of some grove of tall trees, perching there for a few moments, and then, 
even as some birds are still arriving, starting to flow towards another group of trees, often 
passing out of sight beyond tall buildings to eventually descend we know not where. 
Accurate counts of the flocks and roosts are very difficult, but some aggregations number 
in excess of 10,000 birds. 

'tonygastonconsult@gmail.com 
Photo above: American Crow. 
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To anyone who takes a systematic interest in Ottawa’s birdlife, the gradual transition of 
ravens from rare to commonplace, and the seemingly unstoppable increase in winter crow 
numbers, are very familiar. However, as far as I am aware, no one has investigated when 
the increase began and what the numbers tell us about when it will tail off. To examine 
recent trends, I looked at two sources: the Ottawa Christmas Bird Counts and the eBird 
records for the City of Ottawa. 

Taking the Christmas Bird Counts first, the numbers of crows and ravens recorded have 
both increased approximately one hundred-fold since 1971 (Figure 1). By contrast, 
numbers of Hairy Woodpeckers, a resident bird that seems to have more or less 
maintained its population around Ottawa over recent decades, have shown no trend 
at all over the same period, so it seems unlikely that the increase in raven and crow 
sightings has been caused by more avid watching. 
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Christmas Bird Counts, Ottawa, 1971-2017 



Figure 1. Trends in Christmas Bird Counts for American Crow, Common Raven and 
Hairy’ Woodpecker during 1971-2017 (logw scale). 


The picture obtained from eBird lists is a little less clear, probably because there are 
relatively few lists input to date for the period before 1991. In my analysis, I omitted 
all lists that did not record every species. In fact, no ravens appear on any list currently 
available for Ottawa before 1982. Because some lists refer to localities where ravens 
would be unlikely, I compared lists with crows to lists with ravens, on the grounds that 
anyone who saw a crow was probably in a position to see a raven, too. Prior to 1991, 
only 8% of lists reporting crows also saw ravens, but by 2017 the proportion of lists that 
have ravens as well as crows had risen to 26% (Figure 2). 
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eBird counts: ratio of ravens to crows 



Figure 2. Proportion of eBird lists where ravens were reported as well as crows. 
The point for 1990 combines data from 1981-1990. 


The trends in winter crow' numbers that we have been seeing in Ottawa are not 
characteristic of the species in Canada as a whole, or in Ontario. According to the 
Breeding Bird Survey (https://wildlife-species.canada.ca/breeding-bird-survey-results/), 
crow's have increased by only about 20% in Ontario since 1970. Nor does the Atlas of the 
Breeding Birds of Ontario, based on surveys during 2001-2005, show any expansion for 
the species, but crows were already present practically everywhere in eastern Ontario by 
1981-1985, when the first atlas surveys were carried out. 

















Ravens have shown a recent 
range expansion in Ontario 
between the first and 
second Atlas surveys, with 
breeding confirmed in the 
second atlas surveys for 
many squares in eastern 
Ontario where they were 
not seen in the first Atlas. 

In Ontario, the Breeding 
Bird Survey shows ravens 
increasing by 20% since 
1970, but in Quebec the 
increase has been much 
more rapid, with the 
population index increasing 
five-fold over the past 
45 years. Even then, the 
increase is much smaller 
than is indicated by the 
Christmas Bird Count data. 
Overall, the increases we 
have seen in the Ottawa area are nowhere near accounted for by any known changes in 
population. Rather, they seem to represent a movement into the area, for winter roosting, 
in the case of the crows, and more generally from the countryside into city and suburbs 
by the raven. 



Knowing where to find food scraps is the key! 

A Northwestern Crow scrutinizes an eating area 
in the Vancouver airport. 


Should we be alarmed at the arrival of so many large, sharp-beaked birds in our 
neighbourhood? The rate of increase in crow numbers appears to be tailing off somewhat, 
so we may hope that they will reach an equilibrium soon. However, there is no evidence 
that the increase in ravens has plateaued. In many northern communities ravens are very 
common and bold, and their noisy calling can become quite wearing to residents. 

Although most northerners seem to accept them as a minor annoyance that they can live 
with, the ravens do not get much sympathy. How will Ottawans react when ravens become 
tame enough to scavenge their garbage and harass their pets? It seems very likely that we 
shall reach that situation at some point in the not-too-distant future. Stay tuned: it could be 
interesting. 














Club Members 

Write... 

and Write... 

and Write - 

Books, that is! 

Barry Cottam 

Remember when the rise of the internet led pundits to predict the demise of the 
written word? That prediction has since sunk under the weight of hundreds of 
thousands of books published, and the e-book is now another form, not a 
replacement of the familiar, traditional hardcopy. Members of the Ottawa Field- 
Naturalists’ Club have made their own contributions: seven have recently seen 
- or are about to see - their books in print. As CFN book review editor, it’s been 
a special pleasure for me to see these books come out and to arrange for reviews 
of them in The Canadian Field-Naturalist, often following correspondence with 
the authors and/or their publisher’s agents. But not all Club members read the 
CFN, so herewith brief descriptions of these new books, including images of the 
covers - a new feature of our reviews - and how to learn more about them. 
If you know of any I’ve missed, please let me know; I'm sure we’ll need an 
update in the near future! 



Being a Bird in North America, 

NORTH Or MEXICO 

- Volume 1: 

Walrrfmrl lo Shcrrbnik 


Three of the six books featured here attest to the strong 
interest Club members have in everything birds. You 
quite likely will have heard of Rob Alvo’s book. Being 
a Bird in North America , Volume 1: Waterfowl to 
Shorebirds, published in 2015. (Like birds, time also 
flies!) This unique book was a 12-year labour of love 
for Rob, who built on his expertise on loons, which he 
has studied for more than 30 years. Rob has been 
involved with a number of conservation and species 
data-gathering organizations, but Club members will 
also recognize his name from his humorous stints as 
emcee of the annual Awards Night and member meeting 
accounts of exotic travels. Rob’s sense of humour no 
doubt contributed to his decision to illustrate the book 
through works, drawn for the book, by 15 cartoonists. 
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BIRDS 4 
NUNAVUT 



Two other books, in more traditional guide formats, 
cover different regions of Canada. First out was 
a lovely two-volume set. Birds of Nunavut, 

Volume 1: Nonpasserines, Volume 2: Passerines , 
published by University of British Columbia Press 
in the summer of 2018. James M. Richards and 
long-standing Club member Anthony J. Gaston 
produced this herculean work, the first to cover 
all of Nunavut’s birds; it includes 805 colour 
photos and 155 maps. Tony is an award-winning 
author and expert on seabirds, well known for his 
exploits in the field, including the difficult, 
dangerous, and often rugged terrain in the 
Arctic and Haida Gwaii as an ecologist with 
the Government of Canada. In 2014, he was 
honoured with a Lifetime Achievement Award 
by the Pacific Seabird Group, an association 
founded in 1972 to bring together professionals 
in the academic and government spheres 
working on research and conservation of 
seabirds. More about the group and Tony’s 
award can be found at https://www.pacific 
seabirdgroup.org/Awards/Special 
Achievement2014TonyGaston.pdf. 


Nature Saskatchewan published Birds of 
Saskatchewan, which was launched in Saskatoon 
on January 29, ahead of schedule. As with Birds of 
Nunavut, it has exquisite production values, featuring 
excellent species photos. Authors Alan R. Smith, 

C. Stuart Houston, and J. Frank Roy have been 
friends and colleagues for many years and this 
beautiful volume is a true labour of love. Honorary 
Club member Stuart is still going strong at 91, and his 
many significant achievements were listed in August 
2017 on the Worldwide Humanitarian website on his 
receipt of the Marquis Who’s Who Humanitarian 
Award, https://worldwidehumanitarian.com 
/2017/08/17/stuart-houston/. A radiologist (emeritus) 
at the University of Saskatchewan, Stuart has 
received a number of honours from conservation and ornithological societies in 
recognition of his years of bird-banding efforts and his many articles. He also has 
published in the areas of history of medicine and the fur trade - truly a renaissance man! 
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Club members do have other than avian interests, as 
shown in the next three books. We begin with Irwin 
Brodo’s revised and expanded Keys to Lichens of 
North America , published in 2016 by Yale University 
Press. Covering over 2000 species, it is an addition to 
Irwin's major reference work. Lichens of North 
America , published by Yale in 2001, and includes 
photographs and line drawings from that volume in an 
extensive glossary. Irwin is a world authority on 
lichens, which he has continued to study since graduate 
school. He and his wife Fenja, an authority on crane 
flies, are Honorary Members of the Club, which they 
joined in 1966. Fenja is working on a couple of 
monographs on crane flies, so perhaps we’ll be 
announcing her works one day as well! 


Tony Gaston co-authored, with Sanjeeva 
Pandey, The Great Himalayan National 
Park: The Struggle to Save the Western 
Himalayas , recently published by Niyogi 
Books. Not an immediately obvious topic 
for a Club member - except that Tony 
first studied the wildlife of India in 1969 
for his PhD. As noted on the publisher’s 
webpage for the book, Tony "headed the 
initial 1980 and 1983 Himachal Wildlife 
Project, consisting of international teams 
of scientists. He played a major role in 
supporting GHNP through his research.” 
Co-author Pandey, an officer of the 
Forest Service of India, is a former 
director of the park. You can learn more 
at http://ghnp.blogspot.eom/2005/l 1/ 
tony-gaston.html. 



* UNESCO wOftlO HERITAGE SITE 


The Struggle to Saw; th* Western Himalayas 


SANJEEVA PANDEY 
ANTHONY J GASTON 


The final book featured here is the Field Guide to the Flower Flies of Northeastern 
North America , which should be available from Princeton University Press in early May. 
The two principal authors. Jeffrey H. Skevington and Michelle Locke, are Club members, 
as is William J. Crins, one of four supporting authors. Jeff is a systematist and Michelle a 
curatorial technician in the Science and Technology Branch of Agriculture and Agri-Food 
Canada; Bill is a botanist who volunteers with the Kawartha Land Trust. The three other 
co-authors are Andrew D. Young and Kevin Moran, who have worked with Jeff, and 
Stephen A. Marshall, a professor in the University of Guelph’s School of Environmental 
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Sciences and prolific author on animals entomological. 
Their Guide is a lavish treatment of one of the most 
delightful families of insects, the Syrphids, in the order 
Diptera. Syrphids (and butterflies) are the “birds” 
of the insect world, frequently beautiful, always 
interesting, and, as with many species of butterflies, 
associated with flowers, which are also objects of 
beauty. I was one of the proof-readers of this guide, 
working with PDFs, and at time of writing have seen 
a file from the press - the production values are truly 
stunning. 


These works reflect the wealth of knowledge and 
experience of our members, no doubt the Club’s best 
and often least well-known resource. Congratulations 
to each of them on their accomplishments! 


BOOK INFO (* = Club member) 

Being a Bird in North America, North of Mexico (BABINA), Volume I: Waterfowl to 
Shorebirds. By ^Robert Alvo. 2015. Friesens, One Printers Way. 256 pages (illustrated), 
-35.00 CAD, Cloth. For more on the book - and Rob! - visit http://babina.ca/. 

Keys to Lichens of North America. Revised and Expanded. By *lrwin M. Brodo. 
Photographs by Sylvia Duran Sharnoff and Stephen Shamoff. Drawings by Susan Laurie- 
Bourque. 2016. Yale University Press. 424 pages, 29.95 CAD, Paper. 
https://yalebooks.yale.edu/book/9780300195736/keys-lichens-north-america 

Birds of Nunavut, Volume 1: Nonpasserines, Volume 2: Passerines. Edited by 
James M. Richards and *Anthony J. Gaston. 2018. University of British Columbia 
Press. 820 pages, 805 colour photos, and 155 maps, 125.00 CAD, Cloth. 
https://www.ubcpress.ca/birds-of-nunavut 

Birds of Saskatchewan. Manley Callin Series No. 8. By Alan R. Smith, *C. Stuart Houston, 
and J. Frank Roy. 2019. Nature Saskatchewan. 768 pages, 79.95 CAD, Cloth. 
https://www.naturesask.ca/store/en/publications/birds-of-saskatchewan 

The Great Himalayan National Park. By *Anthony J. Gaston and Sanjeeva Pandey. 

2019. Niyogi Books. 364 pages, 280 colour pictures, 15 maps, 52.20 CAD, Cloth. 
http://niyogibooksindia.com/books/the-great-himalayan-national-park 

Field Guide to the Flower Flies of Northeastern North America. 

By *Jeffrey H. Skevington and *Michelle M. Locke, with Andrew D. Young, 

Kevin Moran, *William J. Crins, and Stephen A. Marshall. 2019. Princeton University 
Press. 536 pages, 3000 colour plates, and 414 maps, 27.95 USD, Flexibound. 
https://press.princeton.edu/titles/14224.html it 
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Gardening is for 


David Seburn 

Gardens and birds just seem to go naturally together, but there is evidence that many 
gardens may not be good for birds. 

A recent scientific study 1 published in the prestigious journal Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences found that the presence of non-native plants can reduce the breeding 
success of birds. The study focused on the Carolina Chickadee in the Washington, D.C. 
area. The researchers engaged homeowners to participate as citizen scientists, monitoring 
the success of fledging Carolina Chickadees in their yards over the course of three years. 
Meanwhile, the researchers carried out systematic plant and insect surveys around each 
nest, covering the 50-meter radius that makes up the territory of the breeding birds. 


1 Narango, D. L., D. W. Tallamy, and P. P. Marra. 2018. Nonnative plants reduce 
population growth of an insectivorous bird. Proceedings of the National Academy ot 
Sciences 115:11549-11554. https://doi.org/10.1073/pnas.1809259115 
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In areas with less than 70% native plants, the Carolina Chickadees produced fewer young 
that survived, or the adults stopped breeding in those areas. What was going on? Areas 
with less than 70% native plants had fewer insects and other invertebrates on the plants. 
Like many insectivorous birds, Carolina Chickadees depend upon high-calorie, high- 
protein prey such as caterpillars. A lack of this kind of prey forced the Carolina 
Chickadees to switch to less preferred food, and this resulted in the surv ival of fewer 
hatchlings. There just weren’t enough calories in the food to feed ravenous chicks. 


Although this study focused just on Carolina 
Chickadees, the results should be broadly applicable 
to many insectivorous birds. Non-native plants, 
shrubs, and trees may feed your soul, but they won’t 
feed the birds. We can all do our part by planting 
more native plants around our homes. M 


Top photo, opposite page: Swamp Milkweed (Asclepias incarnata) and Common Milkweed 
(Asclepias syriaca, not shown) are both native and common here. Both, but especially 
Common Milkweed, attract numerous insects to feed on the nectar, which in turn feed 
many birds. 

Bottom photo, opposite page: Butterfly Weed (Asclepias tuberosa). Though native to a bit 
further south than us, this plant grows well in gardens here. It attracts many insects which 
in turn feed birds. 

This page: New England Aster (Symphyotrichum novae-angliae), a showy, beautiful 
native that occurs in shades of blue, purple and pink. It attracts many insects later in 
summer, and its seeds feed finches and sparrows. 

Photos and notes by Christine Hanrahan. 


To buy native plants, come to 
the Fletcher Wildlife Garden 
Native Plant Sale (every June; 
see page 122) or look for 
native plants at your local 
garden centres. 











A Day in the Garden 

June 14, 2018 

Linda Jeays 

Morning began with a promising sky, 
and through the bedroom window 
showers of silver maple keys spiralled 
to the lawn, and soft, warm earth 
became compliant after the recent rain. 

Even before breakfast, my fingers itched 
for stems and petals, and purpose 
turned towards nurture and growth. 

The long day, working in the garden, 
was all sensation, full of little victories 
...flowers needed room to breathe, 
seedlings were settled in soft beds, 
hedges clipped and coaxed into shape. 
Minor irritants were easily forgotten 
...pebbles in sensible shoes, midges in 
my eyes, dirt under fingernails. 

It needs no great philosopher 
to explain the minute by minute 
peace of mind attainable in a garden, 
but a pessimist would declare that 
this particular day was destined 
for oblivion, melted into the memory 
of similar days, blurred by time 
— unless 1 write this poem. 


Photo: Young beets in the garden in 
June by Susan Lehmann. 
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OFNC Bird Crossword Puzzle 

All these birds have been found at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden. Difficulty Level: Easy. 
Solution on page 135. 
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13 










Across 

1 Pins its prey to thorns 
3 Ground feeder 

6 From the sea, now everywhere 

7 Wise? 

9 Black-capped 
10 Baldy 

12 Common or Barrow's Golden 


Hint: First letter of 1 is S. 
© D. Gordon E. Robertson 


Down 

1 Group called a murmuration 

2 Dabbling duck 

4 _-winged Blackbird 

5 Yellow tipped tail; crested 

6 Sounds like crackle 

7 Baltimore & Orchard_ 

8 Freshwater diving bird 

9 They are smaller than ravens 

11_wall, a dabbling duck 

13 -shinned Hawk 
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Annual 
Native Plant 




Caning 


Saturday, June 1, 2019 

9:30 AM to 12:30 PM 

Fletcher Wildlife Garden, Ottawa 

(Prince of Wales Drive, south of the Arboretum) 


Fletcher 

Wildlife 

Garden 


Hundreds of beautiful wildflowers are native to the Ottawa 
region. We can tell you which ones suit your backyard. Plant a 
wide variety of native plants for a garden that changes from 
month to month and attracts birds, butterflies, and other 
wildlife that will bring your garden to life. 


See our demonstration backyard garden. Pick up free plant 
lists and “how-to” info on gardening for butterflies, attracting 
birds, building a backyard pond, and more! 


Guest vendor: Beaux Arbres 

_ 4 


For more information or if 
you have any questions, 
please contact Sandy at 
613-730-0714 or 
fletcher@ofnc.ca 


www.ofnc.ca/fletcher 


Fletcher Wildlife Garden is a long-term project of the Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 


























Coming Events 


PLEASE NOTE: 

The OFNC website (ofnc.ca) contains the most up-to-date information on events. 
Please check it regularly for additions or changes to events. The Club’s Facebook 
page (www.facebook.com/gwups/379992938552/) and Twitter account 
(@OltawaFieldNat) may also be used to announce last-minute changes to events. 


Several events require participants to register. Please consult the details in the event 
description. 


We expect to have several more events to offer that could not be finalized prior to the 
publication deadline for Trail & Landscape. These will be announced as soon as 
possible on the website. Other weather- and year-dependent events can only be 
announced at the last minute, via the website, Facebook and Twitter. 


ALL OUTINGS: 

Field trips to natural areas in our region and beyond take place all year round. OFNC 
events are for members only . Prospective members with interest in attending should 
contact the trip leader in advance. For some events, participation is limited and 
members will be given priority. All participants will be asked to sign a waiver. Times 
given for events are departure times. Please arrive earlier, as leaders start promptly. 

If you need a ride, please contact the leader. 

Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the weather forecast 
and activity. Please always wear long pants and closed-toe shoes. Binoculars and/or 
spotting scopes are essential on all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, 
transportation will be by carpool. 

MONTHLY MEETINGS: 

Our monthly meetings are held in the K.W. Neatby Building, Salon B, at 
960 Carling Avenue. There is ample free parking in the lot on the west side of 
Maple Drive by Carling Ave., immediately to the east of the main entrance to 
the Neatby Building. Monthly meetings are open to the general public. 

EVENTS ORIENTED TO ALL AGES: 

Kids are welcome on all of our trips. We highlight some hikes as “oriented to all ages” 
as these are most likely to be enjoyed by typical children. Depending on your 
child(ren)’s interests and stamina, please feel free to bring them along on any events. 
For events tailored to kids, check out the Macoun Field Club 
(ofnc.ca/programs/macoun-field-chib). 
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SHELVING POLYPORE FUNGI 

Leaders: Lynn Ovenden and 
Joan Heyding 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden 
Resource Centre 
Description: Have you ever 
wondered what shelving fungi that 
squirrel was sitting on or what it was 
that the slugs were feasting on? 

What are those fungi doing, killing 
the tree or recycling the wood? 

Join us for an introduction to this 
fascinating group of fungi. We’ll 
talk about their characteristics and 
look at dried specimens. You’ll have 
an opportunity to examine them more 
closely through microscopes and 
will also see photographs taken 
from last summer’s fungi forays. 


OFNC Monthly Meeting 


TREES ON THE LANDSCAPE 

Tuesday April 9 

7:00 p.m. Social 

7:30 p.m. Formal program 

Speaker: Justin Peter 

Location: Salon B, K..W. Neatby Building. Central Experimental Farm, 

960 Carling Avenue 

Description: In one sense, trees are passive elements of the landscape, 
vulnerable to the vagaries of environmental change and human activity. 

On the other hand, they are tremendously adaptable and responsive to 
opportunity, and their presence (or absence) influences life all around them. 
In this illustrated talk, Justin will discuss what our native trees can tell us 
about our landscapes as we explore the various ecological and cultural roles 
that they play - past and present - as well as their potential to enrich our 
future landscapes. 
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Sunday April 7 
10:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. 

SKUNK CABBAGE PATCH (OSGOODE) 

Leader: Connie Clark 
Meet: Osgoode Youth Association Parking Lot at 5479 Osgoode Main St., 

Osgoode Link Pathway 

Description: Skunk Cabbage plants (Symplocarpusfoetidus) emerge in March as snow 
begins to melt. The plants have the ability to generate enough warmth to melt the snow 
around them and to disseminate the flower’s odour which attracts early small pollinators. 
The miniscule flowers are protected by a hood formed by rigid outer leaves which may 
be maroon or red and often streaked with yellow. Within a few weeks the hoods disappear 
and are replaced by very large leaves. Bring rubber boots. Due to the unusually heavy 
amount of snow this year, it is difficult to predict exactly when the skunk cabbages will 
be accessible and visible. Please check the OFNC website in case this is postponed. 




Skunk Cabbage in Osgoode. Photo by Christine Hanrahan. 


Sunday April 14 
7:00 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 

EARLY CALLING AMPHIBIANS AND NIGHTBIRDS 

Leader: Bemie Ladouceur 

Meet: Lincoln Fields shopping centre parking lot, north side near the Pizza Pizza and 
Assaly Rd. 

Description: Bemie will lead the group to visit spots in the Ottawa area known for their 
nighttime spring chorus. Exact locations will be chosen closer to the date depending on 
local conditions. Observations will be from the roadside. Roads could be muddy. Dress 
warmly - it can be chillier than you might expect. Please pre-register by April 12 by 
email to bm.ofnevents@gmail.com. In the event of bad weather, this event will be 
moved to Friday, April 19. 
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Friday April 19 
7 p.m. to midnight(ish) 

A SPRING NIGHT OF "SALAMEANDERING" 

Leader: Eleanor Thomson (613-730-0845 or 613-269-3523) 

Meet: 7 p.m. in the parking lot of The Bogie General Store, 4709 Calabogie Rd., 
Calabogie, Ontario. From there we will travel in convoy, a 20-minute drive, to the location. 
Description: Experience the beauty and delights of a spring night in the wilderness as we 
meander through the woods looking for salamanders in their breeding pools, and other 
nocturnal creatures. We will pause often to listen to nighttime sounds in the darkness, and 
linger at ponds where we will likely be serenaded by a chorus of frogs. Extra-warm 
clothes and waterproof boots are essential. Bring a headlight or other flashlight if possible. 
In case of rain, bring a raincoat. 

Please note that we will be visiting a cellphone-free sanctuary: please do not bring phones. 
Please register with Eleanor at salamandertrip@petersimonyi.ca 

Saturday April 20 
9:00 a.m. to noon 

TRANSIT EXPLORER SERIES: DOMINION 

Leader: Bev McBride 

Meet: Grassy area between the north end of Dominion Ave. and the eastbound platform at 
the Dominion Transitway station, which is between Westboro and Lincoln Fields stations. 
(From the platform furthest from the river, walk up the small hill, past bicycle parking on 
your left.) 

Description: To explore what nature we can find within easy reach of public transit, we’ll 
meet near the Dominion Transitway station to see what’s nearby. There are small wooded 
areas, the Ottawa River, and items of geological interest, for starters. Rubber boots are 
suggested as we might encounter flooding. There are coffee shops, restaurants and pubs 
nearby, for before or after, if you like. You’re encouraged to take the bus to this event. If 
you bike, please leave the bike racks free for transit users. Street parking is available in the 
neighbourhood but might have time limits closer to Richmond Road. Stay tuned for more 
in this series! 

Sunday April 21 
8:00 a.m. to noon 

RAMBLE SERIES: JACK PINE TRAIL 

Convener: Bev McBride 

Meet: NCC Parking Lot P9, east side of Moodie Dr., south of Hunt Club Rd. 

Description: Join other OFNC members for a gentle-paced hike. We'll take our time, 
examining any items of natural history that pique our interest. A club leader (convener) 
will meet the group to get us started, but we hope participants will pitch in with questions, 
findings and musings. Expect to be walking at a slow to moderate pace for most of the 
time, but to cover some distance. You may wish to refresh your memory on tips for 
enjoyable field trips by checking the guidelines below the OFNC’s online events calendar: 
http://ofnc.ca/ofnc-calendar. Stay tuned for more in this series! 

Trail notes: Dirt trails, no hills. Waterproof footwear recommended. 

Contact for questions: bm.ofnevents@gmail.com 
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Wednesday April 24 
7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 

BANFF NATIONAL PARK'S FIRST ENDANGERED SPECIES: What have 
we Learned during Nearly a Quarter-century of Field Research? 



Speaker: Dwayne Lepitzki, Ph.D. 

Location: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Resource Centre 

Description: In a handful of thermal springs on Sulphur Mountain in Banff National Park, 
Alberta, lives a small, endemic snail. In 1997 the Banff Springs Snail, Physella johnsoni , 
made history by becoming the first currently-living mollusc to be formally assessed by 
COSEWIC (Committee on the Status of Endangered Wildlife in Canada). In 2000, it was 
uplisted from Threatened to Endangered and became the first Endangered species living 
entirely within Banff National Park. In 2007 it again made history by being the first 
wildlife species in Canada to have completed all the steps required for protection and 
recovery under Canada’s Species At Risk Act: an approved Recovery Strategy, an approved 
Action Plan, and delineated Critical Habitat. In 2018, COSEWIC confirmed the status of 
Endangered. Achieving these milestones has only been possible because of continuing and 
intensive field study. What questions were initially asked and answered? What new 
questions resulted? What have been the challenges? What’s been learned over nearly a 
quarter century of field research? What will happen to the species and its habitat in the 
future? How does the snail fit into the story of conservation in the 21 st century? 


Dwayne has been on annual contract with Parks Canada since 1996 as the Principal 
Investigator on the Banff Springs Snail Research and Recovery Program. He has also 
been a member of COSEWIC since 2009 after first serving a 4-year term as a member 
of the Molluscs Species Specialist Subcommittee of COSEWIC. In 2014, he became the 
first Canadian to become a member of the IUCN Species Survival Commission Mollusc 
Specialist Group. His name may be familiar to readers of the premiere scientific 
publication of the OFNC as he became Editor-in-Chief of The Canadian Field-Naturalist 
in spring 2016. 



A group of Banff Springs Snails (Physella johnsoni) on a microbial encrusted rock at 
Upper Middle Springs, Banff National Park, Alberta, June 201 7. Note the size of the 
spruce needles. This subpopulation was re-established in November 2002. 
Photo by Dwayne Lepitzki. 
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Leader: Owen Clarkin 

Meet: NCC Greenbelt Parking Lot P3 (45.332730, -75.858629) 

Description: This botany-themed hike will explore phenomena of change as 
winter turns into spring. The trails we will explore contain diverse habitats from 
rich lowland forest to rocky semi-barren uplands. Dress for the weather, bring 
footwear suitable for crossing puddles. This is a rain or shine event. 

Saturday May 4 
8:00 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. 

BIRDING BASICS 

Location: Mud Lake - Cassels Street in Britannia 
Leader: Tamara Bloom (613) 619-6854 

Meet: 8:00 a.m. at Mud Lake near the small parking lot close to the entrance to 
the Filtration Plant site 

Description: Let’s check what spring has blown in at Mud Lake. Come for a 
morning walk while we look and listen for songbirds. Along the way, Tamara will 
share what she has learned about bird identification and the beautiful world they 
live in. Bring water and a snack, and binoculars and a bird guide if possible. A few 
will be available to borrow. Children are welcome. This outing will be postponed 
to May 11 if it is raining on May 4. 

Saturday May 4 
1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

INSECTS, AN INDISPENSABLE COMPONENT OF LIFE ON EARTH 
(A Life on Earth Workshop) 

Location: Salon B, K.W. Neatby Building, Central Experimental Farm, 

960 Carling Avenue 

Description: Insects are the most diverse group of living organisms, comprising 
approximately 80% of the world’s known species. Despite often being regarded as 
annoying and pesky, insects play vital roles in providing essential ecosystem 
services, and as one of the most important food sources in the food web. To 
bolster understanding and appreciation of the group of organisms commonly 
known as bugs, Biodiversity Conservancy International is providing a half-day 
educational workshop to highlight the indispensable role of insects in sustaining 
life on Earth. For more details, please see the poster with this event’s listing in the 
Events Calendar on the OFNC website. 
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Saturday May 11 n a , e f ° 

(Bad weather date May 12) 

7:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. *-« 

BIRDING AT THE ROCKCLIFFE AIRPORT WOODLOT: A little-known gem in 
the east end 

Leader: Gregory Zbitnew 

Meet: The public boat launch west of the north end of Blair Road. To get there, 
travel north on Blair Road and turn left (west) just before the dead end. The public 
boat launch parking lot is a few hundred metres down this road. Note that Blair 
Road is NOT accessible from the Parkw ay. 

Description: Overshadowed by the glories of Britannia, this extensive woodlot 
bordering the Ottawa River has a good diversity of habitat including mixed forest, 
damp forest, scrubby grassland, lawns, a small storm pond and waterfall. At this 
time of year we can expect a good variety of sparrows, warblers, thrushes and 
flycatchers, among others. We hope that there will be a lot of birdsong. Almost 
anything is possible here including a small assortment of water birds on the 
Ottawa River if we are lucky. Expect to do a lot of walking on good paved or 
gravel paths. If time and enthusiasm permit, we may go to Rockcliffe Park or the 
Rockcliffe Rockeries. We will decide by 12:00 noon the day before if we will use 
the bad weather date instead. Register with bm.ofnevents@gmail.com for updates. 

Sunday May 12 
6:00 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. 

PELEE ENVY: OFNC BIRDERS MEET UP 

Location: Britannia Conservation Area 
Convener: Bev McBride 

Meet: Cassels St. near the woods entrance at the northwest comer of Mud Lake. 
Couldn’t go on the Club’s trip to Pt. Pelee? Join other OFNC birders at one of 
Ottawa’s spring migration hotspots. We’ll bird together at a place that can rival Pt. 
Pelee for bird action as well as for human crowds. All skill levels welcome. Because 
of the high human use in this area, we’ll follow national park rules by staying on the 
trails and not using audio playback. There are no washrooms here so plan accordingly. 

Tuesday May 14 
9:00 a.m. to noon 

BIRDING FOR BEGINNERS AND GENERAL INTEREST 

Location: Britannia Conservation Area 
Leader: Dave Moore 

Meet: Cassels St. near the woods entrance at the northwest comer of Mud Lake 
Description: Join Dave for a leisurely weekday morning’s exploration. It’s peak 
bird migration time, but we’ll keep our options open. Dave will share tips about 
bird identification and other interesting points learned in his many years of 
exploring this area. 
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OFNC Monthly Meeting 


MONARCH BUTTERFLY CONSERVATION 

Tuesday May 14 

7:00 p.m. Social 

7:30 p.m. Formal program 

Speaker: Greg Mitchell 

Location: Salon B, K.W. Neatby Building, Central Experimental Farm, 

960 Carling Avenue 

Description: The iconic monarch butterfly is known for its amazing 5000-km 
migration across North America, one of the longest in the insect world. They 
are also emblematic of pollination and the vital role insect pollinators play for 
flowering plants, including many food crops. 

Leam more about these magnificent creatures and current conservation efforts 
from Environment and Climate Change Canada scientist Dr. Greg Mitchell, 
Canadian Co-chair (Federal Representative) on the Tri-national Monarch 
Conservation Science Partnership. 


Thursday May 16 
9:00 a.m. to noon 

EPHEMERAL WALK - TRILLIUM WOODS AND MONK EXPERIMENTAL 
TRAIL 

Leader: Connie Clark 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, north east comer of parking lot, 
Richmond Road at Assaly Road, near Pizza Pizza 

Description: After months of snowy white landscape, our colour-starved spirits 
are treated to the spring ephemeral flowers in the woods. For them, the race is on 
to soak up as much sunlight as possible before the tree canopy throws the forest 
into shade. Now we can hope to see Dutchman’s Breeches, Squirrel Com, 

Wild Bleeding Heart, Bloodroot, Spring Beauty, Hepatica, Adder’s Tongue, 
Foam Flower, Bellwort, Wild Ginger, White Trilliums and Red Trilliums. 

The trails are flat. Sometimes paths have mud holes which need to be 
circumvented. The mosquitoes have not hatched yet, so we can hope for a calm, 
leisurely stroll. The trip will be cancelled if it is raining in the morning. 
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Saturday May 18 
10:30 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 

EXPLORING THE WOLF TRAIL IN GATINEAU PARK 



Leader: Greg Lutick 

Meet: Blanchet Beach. Meech Lake parking lot (east end of PI3 at trailhead) 
Description: The Wolf Trail is an eight-kilometre loop starting and ending near the west 
end of Meech Lake. From Meech Lake, the trail climbs significantly through hardwood 
and mixed forest to a rocky ridge with great views of the park interior and the Ottawa 
River valley. This will be a relatively strenuous hike but we will plan to move at a 
moderate rate while paying particular attention to the botanical features along the way. 
We will pass through/by a variety of habitats from hardwood forest to rocky ridges to 
creeks, ponds, swamps and fens. We should see spring ephemerals, possibly including 
Dwarf Ginseng, early blooming shrubs such as Hobble-bush and Leatherleaf, as well as 
Red Spruce. r 

Suggested items to bring: good trail shoes, water, lunch, binoculars. Black flies could be 
out so you might carry insect repellent. 

If it is raining the trip will be postponed to the following day. 


Saturday May 25 
10:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. 

AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES OF MORRIS ISLAND 


Leaders: David & Carolyn Sebum 

Meet: 10:00 a.m. at the northeast comer of Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre parking lot, 
near the Pizza Pizza, off Richmond Road at Assaly Road to carpool, or at 11:00 a.m. at 
the parking lot for the Morris Island Conservation Area. 

Note: there is an entrance fee of S3 per vehicle to this conservation area. 

Description: Join David & Carolyn to learn more about our native amphibians and 
reptiles. We will search for frogs, salamanders, snakes and turtles around wetlands and in 
the woods as well as for other wildlife. Kids are definitely welcome. Bring binoculars if 
you have them and pack a lunch. There are washrooms near the parking area of the 
conservation area. The trip will be canceled if it is a rainy day. If you are uncertain if the 
trip will go ahead call David & Carolyn at 613-820-9125 between 9:00 and 9:30 a.m. the 
day of the trip. 



A Northern Map Turtle basking on a rock at the Morris Island Conservation Area. 

Photo by Annie Belair. 
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Location: Fletcher Wildlife Garden Resource Centre (off Prince of Wales Drive) 
Parking is free; volunteers will be on hand to show you where to park. 
Description: Help pollinators and butterflies, attract birds to your backyard. 
We’ll show you which native plant species are favourites with wildlife at the 
FWG and which species will do well in your growing conditions. 

See poster on page 122. 

Sunday June 2 
7:00 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 

OTTAWA RIVER MIGRANTS, LATE-CALLING AMPHIBIANS, AND NIGHT BIRDS 

Leader: Bemie Ladouceur 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre (northeast comer of parking lot, Richmond Road 
at Assaly Road, near Pizza Pizza) 

Description: Bemie will lead the group to visit spots along the Ottawa River corridor to 
look for migrating gulls, terns, and other late migrating birds species. Then the focus will 
switch to areas known for their nighttime late spring chorus. Exact locations will be 
chosen closer to the date depending on local conditions. Observations will be from the 
roadside. Be sure to check on weather conditions beforehand to ensure that you are 
dressed appropriately. Please pre-register by May 30 by email to bm.ofhevents@gmail.com. 

Note: If bad weather is forecast for June 2, this trip will be advanced to June 1. We will 
decide by noon on May 31 s '. 


Sunday June 9 
10:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 

GEOLOGY WALKABOUT - SOME STOPS ON THE OTTAWA GEOHERITAGE 
NETWORK 

Leader: GeofBurbidge 

Meet: at the first stop of the field trip, W. Erskine Johnston Public School, 

50 Varley Drive in Kanata 

Description: This field trip will introduce participants to some regionally significant 
bedrock exposures in the Ottawa area which exhibit some fascinating geological features. 
Geof, a photographer, naturalist and geologist who has been leading popular trips for the 
Club for over three decades, will help interpret the first three stops of one of the Ottawa 
Geoheritage Group’s "self-guided" tours. The second stop will be at the Walmart at Earl 
Grey and Kanata Road, the third stop is at P6 at Stoney Swamp. For the sake of protecting 
the rock outcrops that will be visited on this field trip, thereby protecting Geoheritage in 
the Ottawa-Gatineau region, participants are asked not to mark or remove even loose 
pieces from the outcrops. We ask that you observe and preserve your memories through 
notes and photographs. 
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Those who wish some brief preparatory material can google 
“Ottawa Geoheritage” and follow the links to the description of the 
field trip called “geology of the Ottawa area”. Bring a magnifying glass 
or a hand lens and a pen knife (to test representative hand samples from Geof s 
personal collection only), a snack or lunch and a drink, and wear sturdy footwear. 



This trip will be postponed if there is a forecast of steady rain. Check the OFNC website. 


OFNC Monthly Meeting 

Tuesday June 11 
7:00 p.m. Social 
7:30 p.m. Formal program 
Speaker: To be confirmed 

Location: Salon B, K.W. Neatby Building, Central Experimental Farm, 

960 Carling Avenue 

Description: This presentation is not yet ready to announce. Details will be 
published on the OFNC website once it’s finalized! 


Friday June 21 
8:30 p.m. to midnight 

MOTHING AT NIGHT IN 
LAROSE FOREST 


Leaders: Diane Lepage and 
Suzanne Deschenes 
Meet: 8:00 p.m. at McDonald’s 
parking lot, 1890 Chemin lnnes Rd., 

Gloucester. We will drive for 
30-35 minutes to the forest. 

Participants needing a ride should 
call Diane at 613-987-5405. 

Description: Come to Larose Forest 
to discover the nightlife of moths. 

Black lights will be set-up, and then 
we will wait as various moth species 
are attracted to the white sheet. 

We could potentially see silk moths. 

Bring a flashlight, bug repellent, good 
footwear and a camera. (A camera is 
optional, but good footwear is 

essential. Seriously, wear sturdy, closed-toe shoes or boots.) This trip depends 
on the weather. Should the temperature drop below 16 °C or in the event of rain, 
the outing will be cancelled. 


Mothing gives you a chance to have a really 
close look at many different species of moths - 
and take fun pictures! This one is from the 
Larose Forest mothing trip in 2013. Photo by 
Annie Belaii: 
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Saturday July 6 
8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
(rain date Sunday July 7) 
*Especially Kid Friendly* 




EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL OTTAWA 
AREA BUTTERFLY COUNT 


Leaders: Jeff Skevington and 
Peter Hall 

Meet: in the parking lot at the 
intersection of Dwyer Hill Road and 
March Road (NE of Almonte). 

Description: Similar to Christmas 
Bird Counts, this event is an all-day 
survey within a 24-km diameter circle. 

The count area is centred on Manion 
Comers (SW of Ottawa) and includes 
several important butterfly areas such 
as the Long Swamp and the Burnt 
Lands alvar. No experience is 
necessary - we will put teams 
together on site and match up people 
so that everyone has a chance to learn 

from the experts. If you have binoculars and a butterfly net, please bring them along. 
Butterflies may be captured for identification and release. 


American Copper by Co!in Free bun-. 


Rubber boots are recommended, as some of the sites have a lot of poison ivy. 


It is an all-day event so bring your lunch. 

We plan to meet at 6:00 p.m. after the count for a compilation and potluck dinner at the 
Allisons’ home at 561 Wolf Grove Road, about 2.6 km west of Almonte. Please bring 
along some food to share plus your own drinks. We hope that everyone can make it to 
the compilation, as it will be a lot of fun; however, if you can't, we will get your data 
in the afternoon before you leave. 


2019 FABULOUS FALL FUNGI WORKSHOPS 

Sept 23-27 / Sept 29-Oct 4 / Oct 7-10 

Now in its 10 th year! These fun and educational hands-on workshops provide the 
ideal opportunity to learn about mushroom identification, ecology, and natural history 
in a beautiful country setting. Suitable for all levels; small class size. 
Typically, 150-200+ species identified per session. All meals & lodging included. 
Location: Queen's University Biological Station. 

Early registration is advised. Details and prices: https://qubs.ca. 
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OFNC-FWG Bird Crossword Puzzle - Solution 
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Ifd) Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 
Club des naturalistes d'Ottawa 
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ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE 


DEADLINE: Material for the July-September issue must be in the 
editor’s hands by May 1, 2019 . 

NEW! 

ADVERTISING IN TRAIL & LANDSCAPE 

The OFNC will accept advertisements in Trail & Landscape for products and 
services deemed to be directly related to the activities and mandate of the club. 

See OFNC website for rates and specifications: 
ofnc.ca/publications/trail-landscape/advertising-in-trail-landscape 

15% discount if the principal owner of the business is a member of the OFNC. 

For all questions and submissions, please contact the editor: 

Annie Belair 
annie.TandL@gmail.com 
613-832-7802 

Vous pouvez m’ecrire en franqais egalement. 
www.ofnc.ca 613-234-6767 


Iff) Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 
'pfi Club des naturalistes d'Ottawa 
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